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| @ the Presbyterian. 


» KOTING FOR A PASTOR. 

Mestre. Editori—There are two questions 
eounected with this subject which neither 
the reported debates in the Assembly nor 
the Princeton Review have expressly dis- 
Griminated. The one is, whether those 
inay vote for a pastor who are not mem- 
bers of the charch at all; the other is as 
to the constitutionality and cxpediency of 
limiting the privilege tocommunicant mem- 
bers. 

As to the question whether those who 
are not members at all shall vote, we find 
the Review saying:—*<It is true that the 

choice of a pastor is a prerogative of the 
church. It is trae that only members of 
the church are entitled to exercise that pre- 
rogative.”  This.is clear and decided, and 
the position is plainly incontrovertible. By 
this we may learn whether the practice of 
having all pew-bolders vote, which obtains 
in many churches, is true Presbyterianism, 
to be extended over the whole Church, 
in all its growth and to all time, or an 
exorescence, to be tolerated, but not en- 
couraged. 

_ Who, then, are members of the Church? 
The question would not rise in this connec- 
tion if, as in some European States, the 
nation were all church members, baptized 
and catechized by law. It may seem an 
unimportant one in some Eastern congrega- 
tions, whether the visible Church may be 
said to include all who meet for worship, 
since, with few exceptions, all are haptized 
children of the Church. In other parts of 
our country, however, it is sometimes only 
a small part of those who meet for worship 
that have ever been baptized. Our Church 
does not hold that the whole American 
people belong to the visible Church; and 
certainly it has never decided that they 
may become members by the payment of 
money. If, then, any one should wish to 
extend to all our congregations the rule of 
allowing all pew-holders and supporters to 
vote, it would be contrary not only to 
Scripture and all analogy, but also to the 
Princeton Review, which says that only mem- 
bers of the Church are entitled to exercise 
that prerogative. 

Another question arises. It seems plain 

that those who choose a pastor for a par- 
ticular congregation should be not merely 
members of the visible Church, but also 
members of that congregation. Now there 
are thousands of ungodly, heretical, and 
even infidel members of the visible Church 
scattered throughout our Western country. 
Some have been communicants in the va- 
rious denominations, but most have not. 
Are they members of the particular church 
in whose neighbourhood they live? Will 
it make them members to subscribe or rent 
a pew! They do not own any obligation to 
it, but come and goat pleasure. If they are 
invited to help to vote a pastor on a church 
this week, they may go off next week, and 
leave the church to support him. They 
have many other reasons for paying beside 
attachment. to the.trath,or to the church. 
Obviously our churches need some power of 
declaring who of the members of the visi- 
ble Church are members of their particular 
churches. Such a power, if exercised, must 
be exercised by the Church, not the State; 
by ecclesiastical officers, not civil; or else 
the Church is not organically independent 
of the State. The Synod of Kentucky, 
perhaps, would say that this power is given 
in the Form of Government, which excludes 
from voting those members who refuse to 
submit to church censures, and that this 
éxcludes all but communicants. If we have 
no such power, we certainly need it. 
- However this may be, the general prin- 
ciple is plain, that none should vote but 
members, whoever those may be. It is so 
with all societies, and should be so espe- 
cially with churches, because they are trus- 
tees for Christ, acting under a delegated 
authority. The analogies cited by the Fe- 
view—the choice of our President by elec- 
tors, and of pastors by the Consistory, or by 
the male members, are very clear to the 
point that it is not necessary for all the 
members to vote, but do not show that any 
one else may vote. All citizens do not vote 
for President; but none vote except citi- 
sens. The Review says:—<A father of a 
family is allowed to choose what secular 
teacher he pleases for his children; is he 
to have no voice in the far more important 
matter of the selection of their religious 
teacher?” As this language may be ap- 
plied by readers to persons not church 
members, (though the Review could not 
thus apply it consistently with what has 
been before quoted,) it is proper to answer 
that the father who is not a citizen, and 
will not become one, is not allowed to choose 
what secular teacher he pleases for the 
public school his children may attend, 
though he pays toward it. He may choose 
between schools, or may choose to support 
a teacher alone; and so he who is not a 
member of the visible Church, and will not 
become one, has a similar liberty as to pas- 
tors, but cau rightly have no more. 

As to the question whether voting 
should be restricted to communicané mem- 
bers, the Review argues against the restric- 
‘tion, mainly by representing it as the re- 
sult of a fulse theory. It sums up the 
argument thus:—‘“The whole theory, 
therefore, that the visible Church consists 
(so far as adults are concerned) exclusively 
of those who have been admitted to the 
Lord’s table is anti-Presbyterian and anti- 
scriptural; and consequently the inference 
drawu from that theory, that communi- 
cants alone are entitled to vote for pastors 
is as much opposed to the doctrine as it is 
to the practice of the Church.” But we 
cannot see that this logic is sound. For 
the great mass of the Presbyterians who 
would thus restrict the privilege of voting, 
think that they fully believe in the church- 
membership of the children of the Church. 
And even if they held the theory thus im- 
puted to them, it would not logically fol- 
low that the inference is false because the 
theory is. From the theory of baptismal 
regeneration we may draw the inference 
that children ought to be baptized; but it 

does not follow that they ought not to be 
baptized when we deny baptismal regenera- 
tion. Neither does it follow that because 
non-communicants are members they ought 
therefore to vote for church officers. The 
Review itself says that the right of election 
is not inseparable from church member- 
ship, and it cites the case of the Dutch 
Church, where the pastor is chosen by the 
Consistory. Whether more or fewer of 
the members shall exercise the privilege is 

question as‘to the Constitution and ex- 
pediency. 

' The disposition to restrict the privilege 

of voting can be teferred to another cause 
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much more readily than to the theory that 
the Review specifies. Is it not due to the 
progress of our Church into new fields, 
where it appears plain, both to believers 
and unbelievers, that certain usages which 
could be -allowed in the older churches 
and in settled communities, would be 
destructive in these new circumstances, 
and ere really abnormal and foreign to our 
system? Is it not thus a part of our pro- 
vidential progress toward the complete 
separation of Church and State, a separa- 
tion declared in our Form of Government 
while it was not yet perfectly exemplified 
in the practice of our congregations? The 
fact that the Form of Government is 
worded throughout in perfect consistency 
with the independence of the Church, may 
explain what the Review thinks remarkable, 
“that this should be, at this late period, an 
open question.” It is because usages have 
existed which our Book has not recognized. 
It is to be hoped that our General Assem- 
bly will never do any thing to enforce them 
upon the Church at large. | 

ALMONI. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DEATH. 


It is appointed unto men once to die—HeExz. ix. 27. 


To die is to stand before God; and it is a 
solemn and an awful thing. There is a 
judgment-seat; there is an account to be 
rendered for all the deeds done here in the 
body; and there is an eternity of happiness, 
or of misery, beyond the judgment, for 
when the dust returns to the earth as it 
was, the spirit returns unto God who gave 
it. It is, therefore, a solemn and an awful 
thing to die; and I ask the reader, Are 
you ready? Aged reader, are you ready? 
Youthful reader, are you ready? Young 
man, are you ready? Young woman, are 
you ready? I put the question to every 
reader, are you ready? Ready to stand 
before God, the Great King? He is just 
and true. He will call the transgressor to 
account. He will execute the threatenings 
of his word. The only way of escape from 
threatened vengeance is in the bosom of 
his Son. Because Jesus Christ has died, 
there is hope for man. His blood cleanses 
from all sin. Flee to him, and you are 
safe. Then you can meet death with com- 
posure, and triumph over it. Will you 
flee? Will you accept of Jesus? Will you 
trust in him? Behold, now is the accepted 
time! As you value your soul—as you de- 
sire the happiness of heaven—as you covet 
the peaceful death of the righteous—by the 
love of God—by the blood of Christ—by 
all that is solemn and awful in eternity— 
be entreated to prepare to meet your God! 
Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest! 

W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterjan. 


Organization and Revival at Downing- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


Messrs. Editors—A few of the Old-school 


_Presbyterians of Downingtown and vicinity, 


feeling a deep interest in the upbuilding of 
of our branch of Christ’s Church in this 
place, and having met and consulted upon 
this important subject, resolved to apply, in 
October last, to the Presbytery of Newcas- 
tle for supplies to maintain regular preach- 
ing here during the ensuing six months. 
After hearing the statement, and being in- 
formed that a comfortable hall could be 
obtained for Sabbath morning service, the 
Presbytery granted supplies for every alter- 
nate Sabbath. For the other Sabbath we 
obtained supplies from Princeton Seminary. 
Thus the ordinances of the gospel were sus- 
tained during the winter. 

Considerable interest being manifested, 
both in the spirit and attendance of the 
congregation, we conceived it to be our 
duty to goforward. We therefore requested 
and obtained the services of a young gen- 
tleman from Princeton Seminary, who should 
spend the four months of vacation among 
us. Soon after Mr. Withrow’s arrival the 
interest greatly increased, so much so that 
it was deemed advisable to hold a series of 
meetings. These were held in June, and 
continued one week, when we were gener- 
ously aided by different members of our own 
Presbytery, as well as by the Rev. Robert 
Patterson, of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, and the Rev. Mr. Town of New Jer- 
sey. The services were confined to the 
evening—a half an hour before sermon 
being devoted each evening to earnest 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. The audiences throughout the 
week were large and very attentive, despite 
the exciting political agitations which are 
now so greatly damaging the progress of 
the cause of Christ. Christians were much 
revived, many sinners were convicted, and 
not a few, we trust, hopefully converted to 
God. After this, attendance upon the ser- 
vices of the Sabbath were still more en- 
larged, and our meetings solemnly impres- 
sive. The Sabbath-school grew. A Bible 
class, numbering fifteen scholars, was soon 
commenced, and subsequently a female 
prayer-meeting, which has ever since been 
largely attended. The attendance upon the 
weekly prayer-meeting has also become large 
and regular. 

Such being the delightful state of things, 
the committee appointed by the Newcastle 
Presbytery at its spring meeting, to view 
this field, and if the way bo clear, to organ- 
ize a church, (the committee consisting of 
the Rev. James Latta, Alexander Morri- 
son, Dr. J. N. C. Grier, and William Wil- 
son (ruling elder), met at the call of the 
chairman on Wednesday, July 24th, and 
organized a church of fifteen members. At 
the same time there were elected four rul- 
ing elders, viz: Messrs. John F. Van 
Leer, Augustus Dowlin, David Shelmire, 
and Silas D. Yerkes, the latter three of 
whom were ordained, Mr. Van Leer be- 
ing already an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

On Sabbath, the 4th inst. the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was administered ; 
and it was to God’s people here ‘a high 
day;”’ we sat together in heavenly places. 
Eleven persons came out from the world, 
and professed their love and allegiance to 
Christ. Of these seven were candidates 
for the rite of baptism ; and we notice with 
pleasure that of the eleven seven were mem- 
bers of the Bible class. Besides these there 
are ten or twelve others who are, we be- 


lieve, ‘* not far from the kingdom of God,” 
and who will, we pray, by the next con- 


munion season remember Christ at the sa- 
cramental feast. | 

As a proof of the sympathy which the 
enterprise enjoys at the hands of even those 
who belong to no church, let me state that 
last week several young gentlemen, who 
have been attending our Sabbath evening 
services with a willingness amounting to 
almost a voluntary act, contributed the mo- 
ney which purchased us a handsome ten 
dollar Bible and bymn book. 

These manifest tokens of the Divine pre- 
sence fill our hearts with rejoicing in the 
house of our pilgrimage. ‘This is the 
Lord’s doing.” The power is his, the grace 
is his, and his shall be the glory. 

J. ¥. ¥. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Reverend Generals and Captains. 


Painful above other features of this 
uvhappy war is the sight of clergymen 
abandoning the pulpit for the camp. Hon- 
oured be those who, in perils of life, have 
gone to exercise their holy office in re- 
straining excess, in animating loyalty, in 
preparing for the battle, and ministering 
consolation to the wounded and the dying. 
This has the virtue of the gospel. 

But to add the epaulette to the gown is 
to shock men’s taste, and to wound incal- 
culably government, truth, and religion. 
Do not the pictures already exhibited show 
enough of folly and sadness to keep from 
it all loyal brethren? See those pictures 
more fully drawn. 

Congregations of the unconverted, now 
forsaken by their reverend captains, must 


the strife. Souls are inevitably lost, though 
they might have been saved. 

The church-membership lose the savour 
of their piety, being well-nigh absorbed by 
the one topic. The young turn their foot- 
steps not into the ways of peace. There will 
be regiments of boys of ‘fourteen to eigh- 
teen,” hardened in sin, perpetuating the 
strife. The whole Church and the com- 
munity feel the blow; the world scoffs, and 
religion weeps. 

The late pastor is in imminent peril 
of his own soul. His whole line of mili- 
tary duty; his close association with the 


| ungodly; his conduct of war’s duty, even 


on the Sabbath; the continuous taxing of 
his energies toward the one point of de- 
stroying the largest amount of life, it may 
be, and of souls; what dire revulsion of 
feeling must this speedily effect in him 
whose office was love? whose instructions 
were that as ‘‘the servant of the Lord” he 
should ‘not strive, but be gentle to all 
men.” 

Lastly, the tendency of this will be to 
perpetuate the strife. Men are already 
easily blinded by passion and ambition, 
and deaf to truth. Woe, then, to the land 
if her ministers of peace desert their al- 
tars! Alas, madness rules the hour with 
some! ‘Take a sad case in proof. At the 
spring meeting of a Presbytery the Mod- 
erator dispensed the cup of communion to 
brethren in love. Yet in less than thirty 
days he writes, that he ‘is now captain of 
a troop of horse, and is drilling for the 
battle against them.’”’ Suppose, then, some 
brother of that same Presbytery had found 
himself drawn up on the opposite side in 
fierce array, on some Sabbath morn, and 
each face to face, should have urged on 
his membership to take sure aim of the 
scenemy!”’ would not angels weep? The 
Lord keep our loyal brethren from this 
thing. Let them not soil their garments 
with blood; but abide in the Church to 
calm excess, and pray and toil for “the 
kingdom.” The Lord save this land from 
a return of the age when a Bishop was de- 
posed for being “peaceable, and not va- 
liant.”’ J. E.N. 


The Religious Movement among the 
Bulgarians. 


The following letter has just been re- 


ceived by the Rev. H. Schmettau, Foreign 


Secretary of the British Organization of the 
Kivangelical Alliance: 
ConSTANTINOPLE, July 2, 1861. 

My Dear Sir—Your favour of the 15th 
of June was received two days ago. In 
answer to your inquiries respecting the 
Bulgarians, I would say that just before the 
death of the late Sultan their affairs seemed 
to be taking a very favourable turn; it is 
true their bishops remained in exile, but it 
was intimated that its continuance would be 
brief, and meanwhile an allowance of fifty 
livres (say $225) was made to each for his 


every respect with consideration and kind- 
ness. Here at the capital the Government 
were showing a decided disposition to make 
such arrangement of the Church question 
as would be satisfactory to the Bulgarians. 
Their first proposition was to reconstruct 
the Synod of the Greek Church, and to 
give the Bulgarians six out of twelve mem- 


formerly been the case. But this proposi- 
tion proving acceptable neither to the Bul- 
garians nor the Greeks, a deputation of 
Bulgarians, who waited upon Ali Pasha but 
a few days before the Sultan’s death, were 
authorized by that Minister to prepare and 
present, for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, a statement of their own views in 
reference to the organization of their 
Church. The Bulgarians were very much 
elated by what they regarded as the very 
hopeful aspect of their cause. They are 
still hopeful; but the death of the Sultan 
and ascension of his brother to the throne 
will at least delay, for a time, the realization 
of their hopes. And of course it is yet too 
soon to form any opinion in regard to the 
policy of the new Government in reference 
to this, or any other question. 
The newspapers will already have in- 
formed you that ‘the bubble of the conver- 
sion of the Bulgarians to Rome has burst.” 
The Bulgarian priest, who was taken to 
Rome by Monsieur Bore, and there conse- 
crated with so much parade by the Pope as 
Bishop-A postolic Vicar and future Patriarch 
of the Bulgaro Catholic Church which was 
to be, has quarrelled with his Papal patrons 
and decamped, nobody knows ia what di- 
rection. The Bulgarian newspaper, which 
so zealously and so shamelessly advocated 
the Papal cause, has come to its end— 
death for want of support; and the few 
Bulgarians here who had been caught in 
the Romish net regard themselves as set 
free, and are very generally treating their 
professions of adherence to the Pope as 


| cancelled. Epwin E. Buss. 


become indifferent to every appeal except. 


monthly expenses, and they were treated in |. 


bers, instead of two out of three, as had 


From Our London Correspondent. 


President Lincoln’s Message and Policy—Bri- 
tish Sympathy and Prayer—London and its 
Holiday out of Town—Ireland, the Prince 
and the Queen—A Busy Parliament—The 
new Lord Chancellor—The Bankruptcy Bill 
—Lord John Russell’s Farewell to the Com- 
mons—His Peerage and his Services—Ban- 
quet to Cobden— Convocation and Essayism— 
Education Statistics—The new Sultan and 
Reforms—Mormonism—Irish Census— Gene- 
ral Census—Chapel Building—The Pope— 
The Baron—The Jew Banker—Attempt on 
the King of Prussia’s Life. 


Lonpon, July 26, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—A deep impression has been 
produced by the language, reasonings, and re- 
solves of President Lincoln’s Message to Con- 
gress. The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian gives particulars of an 
interview with Mr. Lincoln ofa very impres- 
sive nature. ‘We went away from his pre- 
sence with a deepened admiration, and in- 
wardly thanking God that, in this time of our 
| country’s need, he had given us a man of clear 
mind and of singleness of purpose, to stand 
foremost in the struggle.” 

We do most heartily sympathize with the 
Federal States in the great struggle and trial 
through which they are passing. God grant 
that the visitation may be overruled for his 
glory, and for the elevation to a lofty standard 
of national and individual piety. Nations, 
like individuals, are often made to “pass under 
the rod” by the great Governor of nations, in 
order to purge them as gold and silver, to 
make them—when, as in the case of England 
and America, they possess the true religion— 
vessels unto honour, and the evangelists and 
benefactors of the world. We have passed, 
during this generation, through famine, pesti- 
lence, and war, and in each case I believe God’s 
Spirit was working graciously. Young and 
vigorous America had known little of trial 
since she emerged from her first noble Revo- 
lutionary struggle. God has purposes of mercy 
towards you. O, that the people may “ bear 
the rod,” and, to use the words and resolve of 
the great President Edwards, “improve afilic- 
tion to the uttermost.” Of the decimation of 
her population by disease and the hurtful 
sword, of enormous taxation and national 
debt, unexampled England may well and truly 


Bay, 


“quorum pars magna fui 
Quae qu’ ipse miserrima vidi.” 

And so, taught to “feel another’s woes,” we 
do pray for and pity agonized mothers and 
anxious families, and do sigh and long for the 
day when the strife shall end, and the arts of 
peace be once more cultivated over a smiling, 
happy, and if God permit, an unbroken com- 
monwealth—freedom, love, and truth trium- 
phant. 

London, at this season, ié fast losing, for a 
time, its upper and middle class population. 
The fashionable West End “season,” like the 
session of Parliament, draws fast to a close. 
And so the Parks will soon cease to exhibit 
their gay appearance of male and female 
equestrians, and endless carriages, in double 
row, driving round the Serpentine to Hyde 
Park. Tourists are already off to view the 
pictures of Rubens at Antwerp, to tread the 
field of Waterloo, where ‘‘sleeps an empire’s 
dust;”’ to buy Haw de Cologne at Cologne itself, 
and to stand within its noble cathedral, and 
then to pass up the Rhine, it may be, for a 
time, to drink-the healing waters of Wiesba- 
den, Ems, Hamburgh, &c. Others repair to 
Switzerland, while some of the young nobility 
and gentry turn the prows of their beautiful 
and fast-sailing yachts to the North Seas, and 
visit the Fiords of Norway, about which Lord 
Dufferin has written so well. 

Ireland, this year, will be the special attrac- 
tion of tourists. The Prince of Wales is already 
there, engaged quietly in military studies at 
the Curragh camp, County Kildare; the Queen 
is to follow next month, visiting Dublin, Kil- 
larney, and perhaps Ulster also. 

The London middle classes repair to vari- 
ous watering-places on the eastern or southern 
coasts. Many of them also go to Boulogne. 
Others penetrate the deep glens of the High- 
lands of Scotland, or stand entranced on the 
margin of Loch Lomond, or on that still 
lovelier and more romantic sheet of water, 
which, in his “ Lady of the Lake,” Sir Walter 
Scott has immortalized. 

Parliament has been very busy in its clos- 
ing days. The estimates for the army and 
navy, and for the public service generally, 
have been discussed night after night, and 
sometimes at morning sittings, day after day. 
Lord Palmerston is as vigorous and lively 
at seventy-four, as if he were only thirty; 
and his dexterity and ability carry him over 
many a shoal. We have got a new Lord 
Chancellor (successor to the lamented Lord 
Campbell), Richard Bethell, the son of a 
Bradford physician, as a boy, so precocious, 
that he could write as well as read when four 
and a half years old; as a lawyer, pre- 
eminent especially on Chancery business; and 
now, after having served in the Commons as 
Attorney-General, seated as a peer on the 
woolsack of the House of Lords as Lord West- 
bury. He. is the author of a most valuable 
bill for the punishment of fraudulent bank- 
rupts, which now, after much discussion, and 
to the great satisfaction of the mercantile 


classes, is about to become the law of the 


land. 

Lord John Russell, after forty years patriotic 
and eminent services in the House of Com- 
mons, is created Earl of Ludlow, and is thus 
elevated to the peerage. The family of Russell 
has always stood fast, and that in evil times 
(witness the martyred Lord William Russell, 
one of the victims of the brutal James II.) 
to the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
Lord John was a younger son of the Duke of 
Bedford. He will still remain Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. is policy, as a whole, es- 
pecially in reference to Italy, has won for 
him the admiration of free and enlightened 
Europe. 

Mr. Cobden, the great champion of free 
trade, has been splendidly entertained by the 
Lord Mayor of London, and with him was 


early and successful warfare against the Tory 
corn laws. M. Chevalier, a famous free-trade 
apostle in France, who made a convert of the 


jesty’s behalf, in negotiating with Mr. Cobden 
the recent Free Trade Treaty, was also an 
honoured guest at the Mansion House. 

The two Houses of Convocation having re- 
assembled, the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” came 
up for consideration by the lower House. It 
was resolved not to recommend the Bishops 
to pass @ formal censure on the “Essays,” 
inasmuch as some of the prelates were likely 
to be assessors and judges at the trial for 
heresy, instituted against Dr. Rowland Wil- 
liams (one of the Essayists,) by the Bishop of 
Salisbury. 

National education is receiving increased 
attention both in and out of Parliament. The 
advance of numbers in attendance is very 
great, indeed. In 1818, the returns showed 
that 1 child in 17} of the population attended 
school. In 1833, the number had risen to 1 in 
114. In 1858, it was ascertained that the 
number of day scholars was 2,535,462, or 1 in 
every 7 of the population. | 

Yet, after all, the standard is not as high as 
it ought to be, and many children, from the 
necessities of their parents, and the demands 
for juvenile hands in mines, factories, &c. are 
taken away prematurely from school. The 
elements-of education are not thoroughly mas- 
tered, and “common things” are not taught as 
they ought to be. Government grants in aid 


associated John Bright, who partook in his | 


Emperor himself, and who acted on his Ma-~ 
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are how given, and that to the extent of five 
‘millions of dollars, and these call forth volun- 
tary contributions of nearly an equal amount. 
Parliament seems agreed that religion is an 
essential part of education. But there are 
difficulties here, in subsidizing all religions; 
and I am sorry to say that in England (in 
addition to the vast sums drawn in connection 
with the Irish National System of Education) 
the Popish propagandists receive a large and 
ever-increasing revenue for their own purposes, 
in state grants for school buildings (oft an- 
nexed to the Popish chapel or convent), and 
capitation grants for school education. 

The new Sultan of Turkey has begun his 
reign as @ vigorous reformer in two ways; first, 
as to finance, cutting down expenses enormous- 
ly, adopting the simplest personal habits as an 
example and a matter of choice, and so retriev- 
ing matters, as to inspire hope that Turkey is 
not commercially or politically moribund. He 
will continue to protect the religious liberties 
of all confessions, and has even promoted two 
Christians to places of trust and honour. Se- 
condly, as to plurality of wives—such as Ma- 
homet endorsed by his practice, as well as in 
the Koran—he has virtually broken up the 

‘harem at Constantinople, and contents himself 
with one wife. 

And thus referring to Mahommedanism, one 
naturally thinks of Mormonism, and of a re- 
cent anniversary of the Mormons in London. 
There were several “ Elders” of note present; 
reports coleur de rose were made as to progress, 
and small congregations in the metropolis 


of many as emigrants to the Salt Lake. My 
own decided impression is, that the Mormon 
delusion has been checked in its progress by 
the revival of true religion, by the pains taken 
to bring the gospel to the “very poor,” and 
by the incessant and faithful labours of the 
three hundred and seventy agents of the Lon- 
don City Mission. 

A census of the population of Ireland has 
just been published. It indicates a decided 
decrease of the population as compared with 
1851, and still more as contrasted with 1841. 
Famine, and emigration (one of its effects,) 
largely account for this. The immigration also 
of Irish into Scotland and England also ex- 


is 5,764,543, of which there are—Roman Ca- 
tholics, 4,490 583; members of the Established 
Church, 678,661; Presbyterians, 598,992; all 
other persuasions, 8414; Jews, 322, In 1841, 
the Protestants were as 1 to 8; now they are 
more than 1 to 5. Protestantism, too, has 
made missionary progress intou Romish dis- 
tricts, and occupies vantage ground from a 
development of spiritual life, unity, and zeal, 
quite unparalleled in Irish history. A glorious 
future, even though gradual in its approach, 
is evidently destined for the Island where 
Popery has had its stronghold, but which once 
was truly the “Island of Saints” and the light 
of Western Europe. The total population of 
the United Kingdom is 29,031,164. Of these, 
20,061,725 belong to England and Wales; 
3,061,117 to Scotland; 5,764,543 to Ireland; 
and 143,777 to the Channel Islands, and Isle 
of Man. The army serving abroad, and in 
Ireland, and the navy and merchant s¢éamen 
absent at sea, are not included. There has 
been an exodus in the decade of upwards of 


retarding causes—such as the Russian war, 
the Sepoy mutiny, commercial crises, and 
strikes of workmen—there is a solid increase 
of more than one million and a half. 

_ The English Congregationalists and Baptists 
are making great progress in chapel-building, 
both in town and country. They also send 
aid from their building funds to various parts 
of Ireland. Many of the buildings are Me- 
dizeval in their architecture, and, while im- 
posing in their appearance, are not favourable 
with their interior pillars and lofty roofs, to 
preaching and hearing. 

Open-air preaching now prevails in and 

‘The Pope’s illness seems to be alarming. 
Cardinal Vannecelli of Ferrara, and Cardinal 
Silvestri of Rovigo—the latter a decided Ultra- 
montane—are spoken of, each as a probable 
successor of Pius IX. At present, he is re- 
ported to be better. 

An extraordinary attempt was recently made 
by a French nobleman resident in England, 
and well known in fashionable circles, to mur- 
der his own son, who is heir to a large portion 
of his deceased mother’s fortune. To obtain 
this property to himself, is the supposed cause 
of the crime. 

M. Mirés, a Jew financier at Paris, has been 
sentenced to five years imprisonment, and a 
fine of three thousand francs. He was the 
cause of ruin to many persons. 

There has been a promise extracted by France 
from Spain to pay a debt of 100,000,000 
francs. There has been an internal insurrec- 
tion in Spain. Austria is still embarrassed in 
her finances, and the attitude of Hungary is 
more or less hostile. An attempt has been 
made on the life of the King of Prussia at 
Baden-Baden by a political fanatic. The Em- 
peror of the French is at tho waters of Vichy; 
his health is far from good. He has led a 
‘“‘fast life,” and is prematurely old. Te may 
yet have a marvellous future, in connection 
with European changes and convulsions. How 
the only wise God has used him as the scourge 
of guilty despots ! 


CONSIDER THE LILIES. 


Our Saviour was sitting on the side of 
one of the hills near the western shore of 
the Sea of Galilee. These hills were on the 
southern border of a broad and fertile mea- 
dow, stretching inland for more than a mile. 
The red and purple lilies were well known 
there, as Pliny told us, and they readily 
suggested, by their colours, the robes which 
in those days were a part of the insignia 
of monarchs; whence the fitness of the al- 
lusion to the apparel of “Solomon in all 
his glory.’ There could have been no 
flower more appropriately ‘considered,”’ 
none more forcibly associated with Solomon 
and the times of his “glory.”? It was at 
once a royal and asacred flower. It had 
been wrought upon the molten sea, and 
earved upon the two noted pillars of the 
temple porch. It was the favourite in the 
flower imagery of the Song of Solomon, and 
now these lilies were blooming upon the 
plains and fields before them. Their grace 
and beauty were the more remarkable ino 
that they grew so freely. They sprang up 
upon every field, shedding their fragraace 
upon every passing breeze, decorating the 
thorn as well as the olive, indebted to no 
one’s care but God’s, to his sunshine and 
his rains alone, for their existence and their 
beauty. They had survived the rending 
apart of the kingdom. They had remained 
upon the fields, and had been ‘ clothed” 
and renewed in their weakness, while strong 
ones had been carried into captivity, or 
scourged by sword and by pestilence. 
«sConsider the lilies of the field.” In all 
this, every lily had its duty to perform— 
its place to fill in the cycles of the Creator’s 
great and various purposes. very lily- 
stalk was gifted with its miuute channels, 
up which it drew the life-sap God had pro- 
vided—it opened its petals in due season, 
and lavishly gave to the passing breeze its 
grateful incense of fragrance, or it smiled 
in its beauty under the warm rays of a 


spring-time sun. There it stood, quietly 


were accounted for by the alleged departure | 


| working out its duty and its history— 
‘‘toiling not nor spinning’ —a never-failing 
witness to God’s condescending care and 
mysterious providence—a picture of a 
sublime truth enfolded in its petal, that 
God’s eternal power may be felt and known 
in a leaf as in a world, and that the foot- 
ptints of God’s loving presence may be very 
near us, while to find them we are wander- 
ing far away.— Osborne. 


THE NEW TURKISH SULTAN. 


The Paris Moniteur of a recent Thurs- 
day, in its bulletin, contained the following: 
“A private despatch from Constantinople 
announces that the Sultan has definitively 
dissolved the seraglio. He has ordered the 
sale of diamonds, jewels, and all furniture 
of gold and silver, and the produce will be 


| devoted to the payment of the debts left 


unliquidated by Abdul Medjid. It is 
thought the amount received will be more 
than sufficient. The Sultanas mothers of 
the princes alone will remain in the palace. 
His highness will only keep one wife. A 
reform of the same kind has been effected 
at court; the expenses have been reduced, 
and the officials changed. The Seraskier 
‘Riza Pacha has been placed under arrest 
until he renders his accounts, and the first 
chamberlain has been arrested on suspicion 
of having been guilty of malversation. The 
Sultan inspects all the public establish- 
ments, and he has declared that he wishes 
to introduce European improvements in 
them as soon as possible.”’ 

The Levant Herald says, concerning the 
new Sultan :—< An incident of his late do- 


plains. As matters now stand, the population © 


two millions, yet, in spite of this and other | 


mestic life was brought to light on the day 
of his accession, which adds to it the inter- 
est of a small imperial romance. Oriental 
policy and usage have, as is well known, 
long compelled the practice of male infan- 
ticide in the families of heir-apparent to the 
throne; daughters are permitted to live, 
but sons are sacrificed to the sovereign jeal- 
ousy at the moment of their birth. Four 
years ago, however, a son was born to Ab- 
dul Aziz, and by the aid of a devoted nurse 
was spirited away to Eyoub, where he lived 
unknown till last week. On Tuesday His 
Majesty produced this child, who bears the 
name of Youssuf Selah-eddin Effendi, and 
presented him to the Grand Vizier and other 
ministers as his first-born. When to this 
relative incident we add that His Majesty 
is personally a rigid teetotaller, smokes 
neither pipe nor narghille, is a capital 
pianist, an excellent shot, as good an an- 
gler, and farmer enough to take a degree 
in the Lothians—we have said sufficient to 
state the difference between himself and his 


predecessor. 


CONVENTIONALISMS. 


The Bible prescribes no fixed routine of 
religious experience, and I know not how 
to express my sense of the crudity, I would 
also say cruelty, of such religious writings 
as insist upon certain phases of feeling as 
being essential to every true conversion, 
thus making sad the heart of the righteous 
whom God hath not made sad. ‘The 
gods,” said the wise heathen, ‘give not all 
things to men at all times.” 
tians yet to learn that certain feelings are 
only proper, say rather are only possible to 
certain stages of existence; that when we 
are able to receive things, we do receive 
them, and until then must be content to 
wait, abiding in the truth, growing up in 
it, from day to day, by forcing nothing 
either upon ourselves or others? 

How carefully should we guard against the 
passing of a religious truth-into a religious 
conventionalism! The deepest expressions 
of feeling, as when St. Paul, seeing so far 
into his own nature and into God’s purity, 
is able to call himself the chief of sinners, 
become false, common-place, when taken 
up by those who do not feel, but merely 
repeat them—when they are out of all har- 
mony with the life and consciousness of the 
speaker. 

We may apply this also to the crude ad- 
monitions so often addressed to afflicted 
people; the set phrases in which, without 
any consideration of its fitness to receive 
such sayings, the sufferer is referred to the 
will of God, the love of Christ, for compen- 
sation. Yet the loss of a felt, experienced 
good, even of an earthly kind, can only be 
made up for by a comfort equally felt and 
experienced, and how can that be a comfort 
which has never been a joy?— Patience of 
Hope. 


THE GLORIOUS RESURRECTION. 


Christ, we are told, is “the first fruits’’ 
of them that sleep. * * * * * Since 
then, millions have fallen asleep with the 
name of Jesus upon their dying lips. Mil- 
lions of little children, too, have passed 
away, too young to speak that blessed name. 
And millions upon millions more, as time 
rolls on, shall thus depart, speaking or 
speechless, but dropping their weary heads 
upon that faithful breast: millions upon 
millions of them, till the last of the human 
generations shall have come and played its 
part in the grand drama of redemption. 
And then our Lord himself will come, ri- 
ding down upon a cloud, to sit in judgment 
upon our race. Tear not, ye sleeping mil- 
lions, ye who are asleep in Christ. Ye shall 
not oversleep that trumpet call. Your souls 
are already in the Conqueror’s train, coming 
with him to judgment. And now your 
bodies shall awake. And then the living 
shall be changed. And then ye shall all en- 
ter together the new Jerusalem. See, O! 
set its shining battlements! «Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors.” 

What a stupendous consummation! And 
yet how sweet! Bodies like unto the glo- 
rious body of our Lord, as the three disci- 
ples beheld it beaming upon the Mount: 
such is the assurance given us. Painless, 
tearless, glowing with immortal bloom. No 
more sin, NO more sorrow, no more bitter 
partings. The venerable sire, the tender 
mother, the faithful companion, the sweet, 
sweet child: we shall meet them all. They 
are not lost to us. They are only lent— 
their souls to Christ, their bodies to the 
dust. And both are safe. For now is 
Christ risen from the dead, and become the 
first fruits of them that sleep. 

Nor they alone, the partners of our blood, 
the companions of our earthly pilgrimage, 
who have struck their tents and moved on 
before us to the silent shore; but a great 
multitude, whom no man can number, out 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues. We shall meet them all—patri- 


archs, and kings, and prophets, apostles and 


Have Chris- }) 
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martyrs, sages and saints; out of the dim 
ages that lie behind the deluge, out of Is- 
rael and Jidah, out of all the Christian 
generations from Pentecost till now, out of 
all the Christian generations that are yet to 
come, till the whole harvest has waved and 
ripened. Enoch and Abraham, David and 
Isaiah, Stephen, Peter, Paul, John, Luther, 
with all the heroic and all the gentle spirits 
that are yet to come and go. We shall meet 
them all; not as shadows meet shadows, 
flitting in dim twilight through vast spaces, 
but as man meets man, as conqueror meets 
conqueror, all clothed in white, and waving 
our palm branches, as we march and sing, 
‘Unto him that loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in bis own blood, and hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father; to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 


THE VOICE OF THE STREAM. 


I sit and listen, 
And at my feet, in murmurs sweet, 
While wavelets glisten 
In the day-beam, runs the clear stream. 
And music without words, 
The songs of tuneful birds, 
Transmute the very air into melody so rare, 
That never dulcimer | 
With its most fascinating strain, | 
Prevailed to stir 
Such blissful fancies in an aching brain ; 
Or to impart 
Such healing sense 
Of heavenly influence i 
To a bruised spirit and a broken heart. 


‘Beautifal!—is it not?—the flashing quiver 

Of the sunlight on the pearly river, 
Struggling through the silver willows’ lining 
The daisy-dappled margin, and entwining 
Their downy boughs in fond, familiar greeting, 
Like, after separation, friends’ first meeting. 


Beautiful!—is it not?—the thousand spangles 
Gemming the current thro’ the arching tangles 
Of foliage, in festoons of nature’s weaving ; 
Life-like—the shade with the sunshine relieving. 
Yes, this is lovely; and the stream, arrested 
By every tiny pebble, that has breasted 

Its smooth and silent onwardness, but plies 
The enchanted ear with fresher harmonies. 


I think the river speaks. It seems to say, 
Let me, as I flow on, 

Bear pain and grief away, 
My soothing breast upon. 

See me—my step is fleet ; 

Hear me—my voice is sweet, 

And what seek’st thou? Buta morrow 
With its early joys to rise, 
And take the place of the night’s sorrow, 
And dry up the tearful eyes ; 

And administer such balm 
To the heavy-laden soul, 

As may hush the storm to calm, 
And to repose the billow’s roll. 


My murmurs are not plaints; they are the share 
Which every rippling rill delights to bear 

In the vast chorus of creation’s hymn, 
Chiming with golden harps of cherubim. 


True, I am passing fast away; 

But see how brightly I reflect the ray 

That shines upon me from clear skies above, 
In rays of light recording words of love. 


True, I shall reach a shore, 
And find a grave, 
Where the stream shall be no more; 
But in the circling wave, 
Where tributary waters 
Find an eternal rest, - 
I shall be blest; 
One of the many daughters 
Sinking upon the parent ocean’s breast. 


Be thou like me; 
As fearless and as free. 
Shine in the heavenly light 
As joyous and as bright. 
Be faithful, patient, pure, 
And to the end endure. 
And when thou layest down 
The helmet, breastplate, shield — 
Changing the battle-field 
For peace, and strife for calm— 
Take up the royal robe, the kingly crown; 
Take up the conqueror’s palm, 
And then, like me, 
Ascribe the victory, : 
“OQ King of kings, and Lord of lords, to thee!” 


HE KNEW BETTER. 


Dr. David Nelson was remarkable for his 
strict observance of the Sabbath. It was 
his settled principle never to travel on the 
Lord’s day; and in all his journeyings, 
wherever Saturday night found him, there 
he remained until Monday morning, ‘rest- 
ing on the Sabbath day,” according to the 
commandment. 

In his discussions on this subject, he 
maintained that “there was no profit in 
breaking the Sabbath,” and would fortify 
his position by many interesting incidents 
which had come under his own observation, 
in which men had suffered Joss by travel- 
ling on that day. 

At one time he had occasion to go to a 
city so far distant from his place of resi- 
dence that he would be obliged to pass one 
Sabbath on the way. He made up a small 
party, among which was a certain Colonel 
, and a young man whoee friends 
desired him to travel in the Doctor’s charge. 
When Sabbath morning came, the Colonel 
rose early, and commenced preparations for 
resuming the journey. Dr. Nelson told 
him he could not travel on that day, and 
urged his remaining with him where they 
were; but the Colonel insisted that he could 
not afford to lose the day, and went on, not- 
withstanding the Doctor’s reiterated warn- 
ing, that ‘*he would gain nothing by it.” 

After the Colonel had left, the young 
man became impatient and dissatisfied. He 
thought it was all folly, this being so strict; 
they would lose a whole day by it, and the 
Colonel would get forty miles the start of 
them, reaching the city at least a day before 
they could. 

«I don’t know about that,” said Dr. 
Nelson, very patiently and quietly. “The 
Colonel knows better, and I don’t believe the 
Lord is going to let him off so! I should 
not be surprised if we should reach the 
city before he does.” 

«¢ Of course we cannot,” replied the young 
man, ‘‘ when he has a long day the start of 

3? 


‘¢ Well,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ we shall see.” 

On Monday morning they resumed their 
journey quite refreshed by the Sabbath’s 
rest, and after a few days reached the city 
in safety. One of their first inquiries was 
for Colonel B At the different hotels 
they could get no information of him, and 
one day after another passed, bringing no 
tidings of their companion in travel. A 
week had gone by, when one morning as 
the Doctor was out walking, he saw his old 
friend limping towards him, looking very 


ill. 
ss Well, Colonel,” said Dr. Nelson, with 


some surprise, ‘‘where have you been this 


| strongest feelings of our hearts? 


| long time? We have been looking for you 
for a week.” | 

replied the Colonel, «I have had 
a terrible time. I was coming down the 
hill in my sulky, when the harness gave 
way, and my horse ran, upsetting the cam 
riage and almost killing me, so that I have 
but just been able to get here.” 

«Ah! was the Dootor’s cutting reply, 
“I thought the Lord would not let. you off 
without some punishment for breaking his 
holy Sabbath, for you knew better.— Tract 
Journal. 


— 


RE-UNION IN HEAVEN. 


How short is the earthly history of @ 
family! A few short years, and those who 
are now embraced in a family circle will be 
scattered. The children, now the objects 
of tender solicitude, will have grown up 
and gone forth to their respective stations 
in the world. A few years more, and 
children and parents will have passed from 
this earthly stage. Their name will be no 
longer heard in their present dwelling. 
Their domestic loves and anxieties, happi- 
ness and sorrows, will be a lost and forgot: 
ten history. Every heart in which it was 
written will be mouldering in the dust. 
And is this all? Is this the whole satis- 
faction which is provided for some of the 
How can 
such transitory beings, with whom our con- 
nection is so brief, engage all the love we 
can feel? Why should not our feelings 
towards them be as feeble and unsatisfying 
as they? But, blessed be God, this is not 
all. Of this he has given us perfect assur- 
ance in the gospel of his Son. Though to 
the eye of unenlightened nature the ties of 
domestic love seem scattered into dust, the 
spiritual eye of faith perceives that they 
have been loosened on earth, only to be 
resumed under far happier circumstances, 
in the region of everlasting love and bliss. 
Though the history of a family may seem 
to be forgotten when the last member of it 
is laid in the grave, the memory of it still 
lives in immortal souls, and when the cirole 
is wholly dissolved on earth, it is again 
completed in heaven. 


A GREAT WORK IN GERMANY. | 

The evangelical spiritual labours for the 
revival of vital religion among the dead 
and formal state churches of Germany, 
Sweden, and to some extent, of Denmark, 
are among the most cheering now presented 
to our view in any part of the pagan or 
nominally Christian world. The mission. 
in Germany, which has been prosecuted, 
twenty-six years in counection with the 
devoted labours of the Rev. Dr. Oncken 
at Hamburg, has now, it will be recol- 
lected, more than seven hundred preaching 
stations, in which one hundred and twenty 
missionaries, colporteurs, and Bible-readers 
labour. 

A letter just received from Dr. Qucken 
says:—‘‘The demand for tracts is at pres- 
ent more nrgent than ever before, because 
conversions throughout our mission are 
more frequent since the beginning of the 


| present year than for many years past, 


and young converts, in the warmth of 
their first love, would fain see every sin- 

ner they meet with converted to the Sa- 

viour. Tracts are the very things that aid 

them in their labours of love, and can bs 

circulated in spheres where no other agency 

has access. At Hamburg we have every 

month additions to the Church, and what 
is most pleasing, mostly young persons. 
from sixteen to twenty years of age. This 
month we expect that fourteen or fifteen 

will be added to our number. As our 

work extends, the value of tract circula- 

tion increases, for a large proportion of our 
missionaries must be supplied by tract dis- 
tribution, for want of a sufficient number 

of missionaries. Had I not been com- 
pelled to visit England and Scotland this 
summer to obtain aid for our missionaries | 
and colporteurs, [ should have made a mis- 
sionary tour into Austria, Hungary, and. 
Wallachia. The Lord is opening the way 
into these countries for the spread of the 
gospel, and we have brethren in each of 
them who are ready to spread the good 
seed.”—Am. Mes. 


PROFANING GOD’S NAME. 


God’s name is profaned in prayer itself. 
The assertion may sound strange. But any 
one who will reflect a little upon the subject 
will satisfy himself that the charge is true. 
It is indeed most painful to the truly devout 
heart to listen to the prayers of some people. 
The great God is addressed in a tone of flip- 
pant familiarity that is most shocking. Such 
persons string together names and epithets 
of God in rapid, unmeaning utterance, or 
they intersperse his name in the midst of 
their petitions, at the end of every second 
or third clause, and obviously without aim 
or purpose, very much as the profane swear- 
er uses that holy name ino conversation, as 
if for the mere lack of other words to fill 
out the sentence. If such a prayer were 
written down as it is uttered, the name of 
God would occupy about the same place in 
it that the unmeaning words ‘‘you know” 
occupy in conversation. It is merely a con- 
venient phrase thrown in to help the speak- 
er out while waiting for another word. Such 
prayers would be grotesque, if they were not . 
impious. We will not shock our readers by 
quoting examples, even by way of illustra- 
tion. Every one unfortunately can supply . 
them but too well from the stores of his own 
recollection and experience. Nor is faulti- 
ness in this matter confined to the prayers. 
of ignorant persons and of laymen. Cler- 
gymen in the pulpit sin grievously in this 
matter. We have heard ministers, when 
addressing God in public prayer, rush on 
in a stream of words, as if striving by mere 
volubility of utterance to work themselves 
up to a proper pitch of devotional feeling. 
Such a practice is monstrous. We wish it 
were more rare. 

The sacred name is usually repeated in 
prayer with entirely too great frequency. 
In praying we are, of course, addressing the 
Most High all the time. But it is not ne- 
cessary to call out his name at the begin- 
ning of every sentence. If wo do 80, we 
certainly take his name in vain. We be- 
tray a painful lack of reverence for the 
Holy Ooe whom we are addressing. If we 
had any adequate conception of his august. 
character, it would not be possible to speak 
to him thus. In the Divine model he is 
invoked by name but once, and then only 


by a softened and endearing appellative.— 
S. S. Times. inet 
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DAY, August 17, 186): 


DR. LEYBURN. . 


last’ paper” the with- 
| Dri: Leyburn from the 
Presbyterian, of which he had been one of 
thé “ditors and proprietors for about nine 
years,” We may be permitted to express 
our deep regret at the necessity which dic- 
severance of cherished ies. 
Tike political condition of the country was 
thé sole cause, our editorial intercourse 


Presbyterian as 8 fluent and forcible writer, 
and as an uncompromising advocate and 
defender of the. dostrines and order of the 
Presbyterian Church. His sketches and 
graphio Jetters while abroad, and his 
descriptive ones while temporarily absent 
on exoursions in our own country, were 
alwaysread with interest, and formed no 
emall part of the attractions of our paper. 
They were also extensively copied into 
the columns of our cotemporaries. We 
shall greatly miss these products of his 
pen, as well as his fine social qualities, 
so long and genislly exerted. We may 
well feel sorrowful in finding ourselves 
sa isolated, and without the encouraging 
words and smiles of our former associates. 
Life’ is thus presented to us in one of its 
guddest phases. We have outlived a host 
of early friends, who extended to us and 
our labours their most earnest affection, 
and whatever may be the length or brevity 
of our fature career, we can only promise 
to maintain the principles unaltered which 
formed the bond of their attachment, and 
stimulated their co-operation. We have 
slways endeavoured to act upon a convic- 
tion of what was right, and we have no 
desire to change this policy. Amidst the 
disraption of our beloved Church, and the 
distractions of our beloved country, we 
shall. endeavour to trust both to the wise 
and ‘fatherly guardianship of God, and to 
perform. our humble duty to the public. 
We need the encouragement of our friends, 
and nothing would gratify us more than to 
know that the Presbyterian will still con- 
tinue to be a household friend among those 
who have so long and so familiarly greeted 
it. That God may still make it an instru- 
ment‘of good, and a kind and honest coun- 
sellor, is our sincere prayer. | 


PRESIDENT’S PRocLAMATION.—We re- 
fer our readers, with much pleasure, to 
the opportune proclamation of our Chief 
Magistrate, designating a day for special 
prayer and fasting by our stricken nation. 
It is an omen of good, and should the day 
be observed with true contrition, earnest 
prayer, and-humble dependence on God, it 
cannot fail to be accompanied with salutary 
effects. We shall advert to the subject 


again. 
Dr. Breckinripce.—A letter from 


Baltimore, referring to the sermon preached 
by the Rev. Dr. R J. Breckiaridge in the 


— 


_ eburoh of which he was once pastor, came 


to hand when our columns were already 
overcrowded, and is necessarily laid over 
until next week. 

_ Misstonartes SarLep.—The Rev. J. L. 
Mackey and wife, and Mrs. McQueen, widow 
of the late Rev. George McQueen, mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Board at Corisco, 
in Africa, sailed on Tuesday, the 2d ult., 
in the Ocean Eagle, from New York, for 
their field in Africa. 


Ministers Rev. Dan- 
can Brown, D.D., died at his residence, 


near Ashwood, Tennessee, on the 6th of : 


July, 1861, in the ninetieth year of his age. 
Dr. Brown was born in Robeson county, 
North Carolina; was licensed to preach on 
the 5th of March, 1801; was settled first in 
the church of Hopewell, South Carolina, 
and in 1810 moved to Tennessee, where he 
spent a long aod useful ministerial life, now 
closed by a peaceful and happy death. 

The Rev. Timothy Stearns, a member of 


_ the Presbytery of Iowa, and one of the 


faithfal pioneers of our Church in the 
West, died at Fort Madison, Iowa, on the 
19th of July. 


DEGREES CONFERRED.—At their last 
Commencements, the Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, conferred the honorary de- 
gree of D.D. upon the Rev. Jobn M. Low- 
rie of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the Ohio 
State University, Athens, Ohio, conferred 
the same degree upon the Rev. Charles 
Elliott, Professor of Greek in the former 
Institution. 

EXPULSION oF MISSIONARIES FROM THE 
Inpran TerriTory.—The August number 
of the Foreign Missionary announces the 
complete suspension of the mission among 
the Choctaw Indians, and the dispersion of 
four hundred children from the schools. It 
also states that many of the missionaries 
have been compelled to leave the country, 
some of them having received warning from 
self-appointed “ vigilance committees.”” The 
following members of this mission have 
reached the North—the Rev. Messrs. 
Hobbs, Edwards, and Ainslie, Messrs. 
Wiggins, Lee, and Ives, Mrs. Hobbs, Mrs. 
Eiwards, Mrs. Wiggins, Mrs. Lee, Miss 


Wiggins, Miss Diament, Miss Davidson, 


Miss Hitchcock, and Miss McBeth. The 
Rev. Mr. Copeland was also ordered to 
leave, but was ill, and was allowed a month 
to depart. We sympathize with the mis- 


_ sionaries who have been so ruthlessly driven 


from their homes and their work, and record 
their expulsion as another instance of the 
madness and wickedness which “rules the 
hour.” 


_Uwnron or Papers.—The Western United 
Presbyterian has united with the Christian 
Instructor of Philadelphia. The united 
papers are published in Philadelphia, under 
the title of the Christian Instructor and 
Western United Presbyterian. The Chris- 
tian Instructor, formerly a monthly maga- 
zine, was changed to a weekly, two years 
since, and is ably edited by the Rev. 
Messrs. J. B. Dales, J. T. Cooper, and 
G. C. Arnold. 


REVIVAL Franoz.—A letter from 
Paris says:—The revival movement has lost 
but little, if any, of its zeal since the depar- 
ture of Mr. R. Radcliffe. Dr. F. Monod 
has been staying en retrait for the last fort- 
night in Versailles, and has held two 
prayer-meetings daily, administering the 
secrament to a number of persons 
during the week. Versailles contains many, 
both ‘French and English, Protestant resi- 
dents, and English as well as French State 

tant’ churehes—the former charac- 
terized by too much ritualism, and -both by 
an unwise jealousy at the revival movement. 


OPINIONS. 
fe often asked, «Will the war be 
ef or protracted one?”’ We can 
pinion On a. subject so inscruta- 
er all, it would be but a con- 
which the occurrences of a day 
falsify. It was recently the confi- 
dent opinion at the South, that there would 
be a speedy recognition of their Confederacy 
by foreign powers, which has not yet taken 
place, and, perhaps, never will. They were 
equally confident that the North would be 
intimidated by the very majesty of their 
coalition, and would never take up arms to 
dispute their demands; and in this they 
have found themselves to be terribly mis- 
taken. On the other hand, the North ex- 
pressed its confidence that the South would 
blaster, and not fight when an army was 
arrayed against them; and in this they have 
had proof that they had miscalculated. 
Opinions too were current, that on the 
sounding of the war tocsin, the slaves 
would rise in all quarters, and furnish suffi- 
cient occupation for their masters at home, 
without contending with their neighbours; 
that the South had no resources of men, 
provisions, and munitions of war, and would, 
therefore, speedily succumb; and that the 
Union feeling among them would be so 
speedily aroused, as to bring the contest to 
a speedy close. These views have not been 
realized. | 

Now, a new class of opinions begins to 
prevail, which may or may not be verified 
by future events. Occupying a Northern 
position, and strongly impressed with the 
righteousness of the cause in which we are 
engaged—to save the fairest nation on the 
earth from utter ruin—we dare not venture 
on predictions until we know more of the 
purposes of God. The Governor of nations 
has a controversy with us; he has sorely 
smitten us, and yet we have given no ade- 
quate evidence of national repentance; and 
it is not at all likely that future strokes will 
be withheld, unless we penitently bow to the 
rod, and acknowledge the hand that wields 
it. A thousand complications may, in pro- 
vidence, arise, springing from the interested 
and mercenary views of foreign nations, 
which may sink us into deeper tribulation. 
If God intends to punish us for our unre- 
pented sins, he has the power in his own 


‘hands of doing it; and hence it is madness 


to lay our plans for the future without a 
reference to Him. We believe it to be our 
sacred duty to contend, with all the means 
entrusted to us, for the existence and sta- 
bility of the goveznment which God has 
bestowed on us, and under which we have, 
in former times, so greatly prospered. War, 
for such a purpose, is justifiable, and is now 
a stern necessity forced upon’ us; and yet, 
in its prosecution, we will greatly err, if we 
look only for help to human instrumentali- 
ties. The most sagacious counsels of the 
Cabinet, and the most strenuous exertions 
of our war leaders, may fail, if there be no 
recognition of God as the presiding and 
guiding Spirit. He rebuked, by disastrous 


defeat, his chosen people, when, on the eve 


of occupying Canaan, they were so confident 
of triumph as to forget to ask his counsel. 
We have had a similar rebuke, and we 
should take warning. How entirely hope- 
ful we should be, did our rulers evince an 
entire trust in God; did our chieftains 
show a determination to purge all open 
vice from their camps; and did our people, 
instead of talking loftily of triumphs not 
yet achieved, retire to their closets, and 
humbly and devoutly commit the concerns 
of the nation to God! We have every thing 
at stake; we have a determined foe to deal 
with; we have much secret treason to de- 
feat our objects; but we have every reason 
to hope for a triumphant issue, if we will 
only learn to take the Lord Almighty into 
our counsels. May God endue us plenti- 
fully with his wisdom and grace as a govern- 
ment, as a nation, as a people; and then may 
we stand erect and unbroken, in despite of 
all the combinations formed against us. 


THE DIVISION OF THE CHURCH. 


HE movements in the South, having in 
view the division of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, are numerous, 
and the action, in most cases, seems to be 
decided and unanimous. Whether the 
Convention which was called to meet in 
Richmond, Virginia, in the latter part of 
July, did actually meet, and what were its 
decisions, we have no means of knowing; 
but we infer, from the total silence of the 
newspapers, that it was not held. But va- 
rious Presbyteries have met, and given ex- 
pression to their views and feelings. The 
address of the Presbytery of Western Dis- 
trict, Tennessee, was published in the Pres- 
byterian last week. The Presbytery of 
Memphis, in the same part of Tennessee, 
has passed similar resolutions, dissolving its 
connection with the General Assembly. 
The Presbytery of Charleston, at a meeting 
held in Columbia, South Carolina, passed 
sundry resolutions and declarations of a sim- 
ilar character—one, in particular, charges 
the General Assembly with “covenant 
breaking.” The Presbytery of New Or- 
leans protests against the late action of the 
General Assembly as ‘ unconstitutional,” 


‘¢Erastian,’ and “tyrannical,” and calls’ 


upon all the Presbyteries within the Con- 


federate States to appoint Commissioners to. 


a General Assembly, to meet on the 4th of 


‘December, 1861, in the city of Augusta, 


Georgia. The Presbytery of Tuscumbia, 
in the northern part of Alabama, has also 
passed resolutions dissolving its connection 
with the General Assembly, and appointing 
Commissioners to the Assembly to meet in 
Augusta. In addition to this, the Presby- 
tery thought it necessary that an answer to 
the last article on the ‘State of the Coun- 
try,” by the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, should 
be prepared, and devolved this weighty task 
upon the Rev. W. H. Mitchell, D.D., of 
Tuscumbia, Alabama. The reply of Dr. 
Mitchell fills seven columns of the Presby- 
terian Herald of last week, but does not 
contain, in our judgment, any thing new, 
or signally able. 3 

Meanwhile, we observe that this work of 
separation is not accomplished with com- 
plete unanimity. The Rev.: Dr. Grundy, 
pastor of the Second Church, Memphis, 
has published an earnest and emphatic pro- 
test against the action of the Presbytery of 
Memphis, giving, as the basis of his pro- 
test, the following reasons:—1. “ Because 
it (i.e. the action of Presbytery,) is pre- 
eipitate, and, in every aspect of it, prema- 
ture. 2 The action of the Presbytery of 
Memphis is incoherent, because of its vio- 
lent baste, and wanting in a proper regard 
for the feelings and views of others equally 
interested; and, on this account, I protest 
against it. 3. I protest against such ac- 
tion, because the action of the Assembly 
does not warrant it.” 

We do not suppose that this decided 


protest of Dr. Grundy will avail any thing, 


as separation from the General Assembly 
is, we fear, fully determined upon by our 
brethren in the South, and the ‘violent 
haste,” which he denounces, has been but 
too visible in every part of that disastrous 
movement, which is rending asunder both 
Church and State. But we honour him for 
remaining true to his convictions, and for 
his honest utterance of them in the midst 
of great opposition, and possibly, danger. 
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A FALSE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 
if a late mumber of the Pennsylvania 
* School Journal, we fied an article, 
signed by Samuel P. Bates, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, Pennsylva- 
nia, professedly treating of ‘‘ physical train- 
ing,” and saying many things upon this 
subject which are sound and weighty. We 
advert to the article only to enter our pro- 
test against one sentence, which contains 
in it a portentous untruth. Speaking of 
the education of a child, he says:—«The 
metaphysical dogmas of Christianity are 
suited to its tender years; but the instruc- 
tion must be adapted to its taste and com- 
prehension, as milk is adapted to the wants 
of the babe.”’ 
The writer has not explained what par- 
ticular ‘‘dogmas’” he means to include 
under the term ‘metaphysical,’ but we 
have often noticed that under this title, 
many men, who so write, comprehend some 
of the most precious articles of our fai 
It smacks somewhat of scorn, to call 
trine a dogma—in the popular ear, 
of depreciation—but, when this is coupled 
with the word metaphysical, it is/hard to 
resist the conviction that the wrifer meant 
to sneer at truths which he dislikqd. Trust- 
ing that this was not the feeling in the 
present instance, we beg to sky that the 
dogmas of Christianity, as they are given 
us in the Bible, are not metaphysical, in 
any objectionable sense of that term. They 
are stated with great simplicity, and are 
conveyed to the mind by the use of most 
beautiful and apt illustratjdns, easily under- 
stood, and most heartily relished by the 
young. It is true, that they are doctrines 
which have a wide reach and compass, and 
in tracing out their relations to other truths, 
or sounding their\own depth, men may 
easily get beyond théir depth. And if men 
choose to call these aspects of them « meta- 
physical,” we will not quarrel with the 
word, if it is not meant as a sneer against 
holy and saving trut 
But shall not chNdren be taught these 


profound and mysterious Nothing 
in the range of metaphysics is so intensely 
metaphysical as the quéstions which con- 
cern the Infinite. Sbéll a child, therefore, 
not be taught the’ existence of a God? 
Shall he not be instructed concerning the 
character of God?; The mere statement of 
such questions is their sufficient answer. 
We believe that no child can be too early 
taught, by simple words and illustrations, 
the great truths of\religion. And with 
much respect for the educators of the pre- 


|sent time, many of we recognize as 


wise and faithful labourers in a good cause, 
we must say that their systems have not 
yet produced better men or women, or 
more vigorous and cultivated minds, than 
were possessed by those who, in their 
youth, were diligently led through the 
‘metaphysical dogmas” of the Westmin- 
ster Shorter Catechism, or the still wider 
ranges of the Larger Catechism, with 
proofs. 


RELIGION THE ARMY. 


HE examples of two Colonels from 

Maine, are cited by a New York 

paper with a just tribute of approbation and 
respect, as follows: 

“‘ When the First Maine Regiment passed 
through New York on a Sabbath morning, 
on their way to Washington, and received 
their flag before the Astor House, the 
Colonel (Jackson) requested the Rev. Dr. 
Hitchcock to offer prayer, and gave the 
order for bis 1000 sturdy yeomen to ‘un- 
cover.’ ‘That earnest prayer in Broadway, 
with 10,000 quiet and orderly spectators, 
was probably the first public religious ser- 
vice which the great thoroughfare had ever 
witnessed, and the impression of the scene 
would not easily be effaced. 

‘¢When the Third Maine Regiment re- 
ceived its colours from the ‘New York 
Sons of Maine, at the Arsenal, their Col- 
onel (Howard) also suggested the propriety 
of a prayer on the occasion. Colonel 
Howard, though a young-man, is an ac- 
complished officer, a graduate of West 
Point, and a Professor in that Institution. 
At the dinner given to the officers at the 
Astor House, the young leader of a thou- 
sand stalwart men reverently bowed his 
head, and asked a blessing. And when 
wine was passed to his officers, the Colonel, 
with marked tact and emphasis, proposed 
their health in a glass of good—Croton 
water.” 

We have also heard it stated, upon good 
authority, that prayer-meetings are held in 
at least one of the hospitals at Washington 
City, and that they are well attended by all 
the inmates who are able to come, and feel 
an interest in such meetings. In these 
meetings, the churches at home are not 
forgotten; let not the churches forget the 
Christian soldiers in camp or hospital. We 
have heard it stated that at one of the sol- 
diers’ hospitals, near Washington, seventy 
professors of religion are among the sick 
and wounded. 


WHICH IS RIGHT? 


CORRESPONDENT of the Sunday School 
Times, in describing a Sunday-school 
celebration in Portland, speaks eulogistically 


of all the proceedings, among which he | 


notices the following as peculiarly pleasing : 

‘Three richly bound Bibles lie on the 
table before the superintendent. They are 
prizes offered to the three scholars who 
should commit to memory during the year 
the largest number of verses of Scripture. 
Miss Julia W. Griffin received the first 
prize, having recited perfectly 4500 verses; 
Miss Sarah B. Luscomb the second prize, 
having recited 3708 verses; and Miss M. 
Ada Baker the third prize, having recited 
1363 verses.” 

Another correspondent, in the same num- 
ber of the Times, and of course without any 
special reference to the first-mentioned com- 
munication, in adverting to the manner in 
which such meetings should be conducted, 
thus pointedly speaks: 

‘¢ Prizes should not be offered to those who 
will repeat at the children’s meeting the 
greatest number of verses from the Bible. 
The value of texts treasured in early youth 
has been often shown, and should not be 
under-estimated. Children should be urged 
to freely commit portions of divine truth, 
and there is little danger on their part of a 
general over-studying of the Bible. But 
there are children to whom God has given 
a peculiarly tenacious memory, while others 
have specially cultivated that faculty to the 
neglect of other gifts. Such persons can 
learn in a single hour more than others can 
in a day or a week. It therefore usually 
happens that the prize offered for the largest 
number of texts is taken by one who has 
made comparatively little exertion to obtain 
it, rather than by those who have studied 
hardest, and exerted themselves with most 
commendable perseverance in its pursuit. 
Many a child has been hurried into an early 
grave from the Scripture prize-ring, and 
many a heart has been wrung, and bright 
eye dimmed, by the failure to secure that 
for which every nerve had been strained to 
its utmost tension. Yet, in more than one 
place, has the monthly children’s meeting 
been given up to these indefensible memory 
matches of over-stimulated little ones. While 


all who will commit a certain portion of 
Scripture within a reasonable period, the 
Frace-course practices appear in theory and 
experience almost exclusively pernicious.” 
Now, which is right—those who exact 
from young persons such exertions of 
memory, or those who would restrict the 
practice? So far as our own judgment and 
experience go, we are prepared to side with 
the latter. We could give our reasons at 
large, but will do no more, at present, than 
.to say, that mere memory is not the highest 
faculty of the mind, and extraordinary in- 
stances of its readiness are not unfrequently 


promptness in committing to memory is by 
no means always accompanied with reten- 
tiveness, and is in such cases of little ad- 
vantage; power to memorize often gives 
the judgment no opportunity to exer- 
cise itself; that this one power may be 
exerted so exclusively as to superinduce a 
general imbecility of mind; and hence it is 
a false impression made on the youthful 
“mind that facility in committing to memory 
is the highest order of merit, and is entitled 
to special and distinguished reward. 


A SAD FATE. 


URING the past week a young man 
finished his earthly career, on the 
gallows, in Philadelphia, illustrating most 
forcibly the truth, that ‘the way of the 
transgressor is hard.”” From some mo- 
tive he had become a member of a Chris- 
tian association, and yet was living in 
gross sin, which culminated in a foul 
and treacherous murder, of an old and 
unsuspecting man. When arrested and 
arraigned for trialy his perfectly harden- 
ed and iadifferent demeanour was the 
subject of universal comment. It was re- 
marked at the time, that he was less 
moved by his perilous position than any of 
the numerous spectators in the court-room. 
Even when the sentence of death was pro- 
nounced, he did not, by the movement of a 


in the matter, and judge, jury, counsel, and 
spectators were shocked at his stolid indif- 
ference. He was stout in his denial of all 
agency in the murder, entirely confident in 
his expectation of escape, and so continued 
till nearly his last day.“ His reckless un- 
concern, under circumstances so thrilling, 
led some to suppose that he could not be 
guilty, while most, satisfied with the con- 
clusive nature of the evidence in the case, 
‘regarded him as an obdurate villain. As 
the time for his execution drew near, he 
somewhat quailed, and confessed his pre- 
sence at the murder, while declaring he had 
no participation in it. The guilt of the act 
he charged upon two men by name, who had 
proved a satisfactory alibi, and made an im- 
probable story, which we regard as having 
no semblance of truth. If it were a fabri- 
cation, how terrible that a dying man should 
have so aggravated his guilt by concocting 
it! Itisa revolting feature in this ‘whole 
case, that such a criminal, although ac- 
knowledging that his wicked career began 
with Sabbath-breaking, should, with un- 
blenching front, declare to the spectators of 
the execution, that he died happy and at 
peace with God and man, and that a minis- 
ter of the gospel should express his opinion 
that he died a true penitent! Much spirit- 
ual harm to others may result from this. 


TRACES OF TRAVEL. 
THE HOLY LAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Bethany—First Impressions—Memorable Inci- 
dents—The Tomb of Lazarus—The House of 
Martha and Mary—FProbable Mount of As- 
cension—Ruins of Bethphage— Scene of Our 
Lord’s Triumphal Entry—TZombs of the Pro- 
phets—A Courtezan’s Sepulchre—Descent of 
Olivet--Tombs of Zechariah, St. James, and 
Absalom— Farewell. 


We did not go out ‘‘as far as to Bethany” 
the day Dr. Barclay wandered with me 
over Olivet, but I was there at another 
time, and, for the sake of topographical 
connection, I will speak of it here, and 
afterwards return to our day’s excursion on 
this side of Jerusalem. 

We first saw Bethany, on our return 
from the Dead Sea. We had been clamber- 
ing for hours over the desolate and pre- 
cipitous heights of the wilderness of Ju- 
dea. No human thing had we seen, 
unless it were a solitary shepherd watch- 
ing his few goats on some distant knoll. 
Bethany stands on the frontier of every 
thing like civilization, and is the first vil- 
lage you encounter after traversing the 
dreary regions from the plain of the Jor- 
dan. It sits lonely and mournful on a 
hill-top, and, at present, is a poor Arab 
hamlet. What its aspect was in our Sa- 
viour’s time, we do not know, but probably 
it had something of the same appearance 
of humble poverty. As we drew near it, 
I could not help thinking to myself, 
‘¢ Well, that is Bethany, once the home of 
the Son of God. How unsuited to the 
honour to which he was entitled! But, 
after all, it is in keeping with his meek 
and lowly spirit. He sought not the com- 
forts and splendours of the Holy City, but 
rather preferred the unassuming retirement 
of this unpretending village.”’ This was 
the home, too, of the sisters Martha and 
Mary, where Jesus was wont to find solace 
for his weary heart, and hide himself, for a 
while, from the insults and persecutions 
which elsewhere assailed him. Here dwelt, 
and here died, that Lazarus whom Jesus 
loved. Here, was that grave whither he 
went with the afflicted sisters, and where, 
mingling his sorrows with theirs, those 
warm tears of grief flowed down his fur- 
rowed cheeks. On that old road we have 
just left, Martha met Him, when, her heart 
bursting with sorrow, she said, ‘Lord, if 
thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died.” And from that tomb where 
so many fond hopes and affections were 
buried, he raised the dead brother, and re- 
stored him once more in life, and health, 
and joy to the loving ones who had so bit- 
terly mourned him as dead. Simon the 
leper’s house, was here too—that house 
where Mary anointed her Saviour with pre- 
cious ointment, and wiped his feet with the 
hairs of her head! With what undying in- 
terest these events have invested this hum- 
ble hamlet! One cannot help picturing to 
himself that form, once so familiar here, as, 
bowed under its weighty burden, it was wont 
to be seen approaching over the hills at even- 
tide, after the toils and conflicts of yonder 
guiltycity. Thehome ofthe sisters, the group 
at Lazarus’ grave—the joyful restoration of 
the link which had dropped, for a time, 
from the broken chain of love—the devoted 
Mary wiping those cherished feet, which, in 
weariness, had trod this very ground—all 
these rise as from the tomb of ages, and 
stand before you in the freshness and power 
of reality, awakening in the soul emotions 
no language can speak. 

The only drawback to the fruition of the 
flood of thought which comes rushing into 
the mind, is the intrusion upon you of the 
wretched lying traditions, quite as rife here 
as elsewhere. But, little faith as we have 
in them, we find ourselves following the 


train of hungry bucksheesh hunters, to 


found in otherwise weak-minded persons; 


muscle, manifest that he had any concern 


| it may be quite fair to offer a testimonialite | see what is to be seen. Under the lead of 
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a bevy of these, provided with torches, we 
entered a doorway in the steep hill-side, 
‘and descended a ruinous flight of twenty- 
five stone steps toa chamber some twenty 
feet below the surface. Descending several 
feet lower, we reached a vault, small, dark, 
and damp. Here the guides paused, and 
announced to us, with an air of perfect 
sincerity, that this was the tomb of Lazarus. 
I do not doubt that somebody was buried 
here, for the chamber has evidently served 
sepulchral purposes. But whether Lazarus 
ever lay here or not, of course nobody 
knows. A few moments in the dismal 
place satisfied us, and we were glad to 
scramble up the long, broken steps again, 
into the pure, fresh air. But the most 
preposterous of the relics is the house of 
Martha and Mary. On the highest point 
of the village are the remains of walls of 
massive hewn stones, the ruins, [ suppose, 
of one of the Crusader churches. But it 
was desirable to appropriate a house to the 
sisters, who certainly had a house some- 
where in the village, and so the Crusader’s 
church is now the house of Martha and 
Mary. Bat after all, whether or not one 
point of the topographical details can be 
certainly fixed, certain it is that these ever- 
lasting hills are the very same “the man 
of sorrows” trod eighteen hundred years 
ago. To the left of us, across on the hill- 
side, is what is supposed to be Bethphage, 
all that remains being a heap of stones. 

A short distance from Bethany is 2 round- 
ed knoll, standing out so prominently as to 
make it among the most conspicuous points 
on Olivet, at the same time that it is re- 
tired from the usual thoroughfare. This 
knoll Dr. Barclay has fixed upon as the 
Mount of Ascension. Of course, no posi- 
tive evidence can be adduced, buf it has 
much more of probability in its favour, 
than the traditionary one of the Church of 
the Ascension. It is about the distance 
from Jerusalem required by the sacred 
narrative, and by a little latitude of inter- 
pretation, may be regarded ‘‘as far as unto 
Bethany,” inasmuch as Bethany lies just 
‘below. No church, no cross, no tradition 
even, honours the locality; but it is none 
the worse for that. It is, at any rate, what 
might be regarded as a very suitable 
place from which the Son of God, having 
finished his work, should take his flight to 
his heavenly throne. Certain it is, that it 
was somewhere within sight of where we 
now are, that the wondering disciples, after 
having listened to the last words they were 
to hear on earth from their Divine Master, 
saw him taken up and received out of their 
sight; and that ‘while they looked stead- 
fastly toward heaven, as he went up, be- 
hold two men stood by them in white 
apparel; which also said, Ye men of Gali- 
lee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
This same Jesus, which is taken up from 
you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen him go into hea- 
ven.” Sorrowful, and filled with amaze- 
ment must have been that band of disci- 
ples, as ‘‘they returned unto Jerusalem 
from the Mount called Olivet.” And yet 
the event was not in reality sorrowful. 
But the other day they had seen their 
Master go down to death and the grave; 
to-day, they have seen him go up into 
heaven. 

But of all the events in the life of our 
Lord, in connection with this locality, his 
triumphal entry to Jerusalem is the most 
wonderful and sublime. In passing from 
Bethany, over Olivet, to the city, there 
can be but little doubt that the road we 
have chosen is identical with that the Re- 
deemer traversed in his ever-memorable 


_ | progress through a transient gleam of hu- 


man glory, to his cross, and to his tomb. 
There are three pathways to the Holy City 
—one, very steep, over the top of Olivet, 
and suitable only for pedestrians; another, 
over its northern shoulder, and down the 
valley; the third, that by which mounted 
travellers always must have approached, 
over the southern shoulder, between the 
Tombs of the Prophets and the Mount of 
Offence. The last is, no doubt, that over 
which the triumphal entry took place. It 
wa3 then overhung with palm trees. Under 
their shadows, and along the rugged path, 
multitudes were moving, for it was the 
season of the Passover, when the whole land 
was pouring out its population for the great 
festival at Jerusalem. Amidst the throng 
came the Meek and Lowly One, riding on 
an ass. His wonderful teachings and his 
mighty works are recalled by his presence— 
chiefest of the latter, perhaps, the recent 
raising of Lazarus from death. His disci- 
ples are inspired with a sudden enthusiasm, 
the mighty crowd imbibe the spirit, they 
strew with palm branches and their over 
garments the rugged way, the shout of 
triumph bursts forth, and the hills and 
vales resound with ‘Hosanna to the Son 
of David! Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord. Hosanna—peace— 
glory in the highest.” ; 

As we ascend the ridge, it is not impro- 
bable we have reached the very point where 
these acclamations of honour to the Prince 
of Peace were uttered, for here we get the 
first view of the Holy City. As yet, the 
whole of it cannot be seen—only the south- 
eastern corner ;—but there is Mount Zion, 
and the ‘city of David,’ with all their 
stirring associations. We pass from the 
summit, and, descending a little, afterwards 
ascend another ridge, when the whole city 
bursts upon us. As it greeted the eyes of 
that multitude, when Jerusalem was in its 
glory, it must have presented an imposing 
spectacle, rising, as if from the deep abyss 
below, the long walls and massive towers 
crowning the brink, the streets and lines of 
house-tops spread out like a picture, and 
the temple, in its dazzling splendour, sitting 
in regal stateliness on its majestic site. 
This is altogether the most striking view 
of Jerusalem, and the effect, as it bursts 
upon you from this point, at once suggests 
the truthfulness of the hypothesis, that it 
was here the Saviour, forgetting the hosan- 
nas around him, and overpowered with the 
doom he knew was impending over that 
wicked people, ‘‘beheld the city, and wept 
over it.”” Tradition, indeed, locates this 
affecting scene further down on the side of 
Olivet, but tradition is as blind, and per- 
verse, and false here as elsewhere. The 
tenor of the Scripture narrative accords far 
more with the idea, that on the spot of 
which we. have been speaking, fell those 
tears of pity from the melting heart of 
Jesus. 

Let us turn from this touching and me- 
morable spot, and resume our walk under 
Dr. Barclay’s guidance. We shall visit the 
Tombs of the Prophets. This is a singular 
catacomb, a short distance below the third 
summit of Olivet. Our Arab attendants 
are with us, and, with the help of our luci- 
fer matches, we light our tapers, and com- 
mence the underground explorations. We 
enter a long passage, first serpentine, and 
then direct, but winding as we advance, 
uotil it brings us at last into a circular 
hall, surmounted by a dome about twenty- 
four feet indiameter. Our flickering torch- 
es throw but little light on this mansion of 
the dead, which is sufficiently gloomy. 
Three passages lead in different directions, 
communicating with two other avenues run- 
ning in a semi-circle, at many points low, 
the ceiling arched, and one of them pierced 


along its sides with numerous recesses for 


corpses. I crawled into some of the lowest 
and darkest of the chambers; but found all 
of them alike vacant. There are no remains 
of the dead, and no inscriptions whatever, 
to throw light upon the mysteries of these 
eepulchral abodes. Where the silent ten- 
ants have gone, none can tell. The first 
mention of these tombs is that by Arculf, 
in the seventh century, who says they were 
shown to him, with four stone tables within, 
‘‘where our Lord and his disciples sat.” 
In the next. century, Bernard the Wise 
states that he saw them, and speaks of a 
church being erected there, to commemorate 
the betrayal. From that time they were 
unnoticed till the seventeenth century, when 
they were again found out by travellers, 
who seem to have affixed to them the 
name they have borne ever since. Why 
they were called the Tombs of the Prophets, 
or whether any prophets were ever buried 
here, nobody knows. 

Whilst wandering around the village of 
Tur, we came to a sort of chapel, held in 
special reverence by Mohammedans, as if 
the receptacle of some peculiar sanctity, but, 
strange to say, only the repository for the 
mortal remains of an eccentric Roman 
courtezan. Dr. Barclay said he had once 
been in it, but that it was at the risk of 
his life, inasmuch as there is a firman from 
the Sultan, authorizing Mohammedans to 
stone to death any Christian who dares in- 
vade the holy precincts. ‘Would you like 
to go in there?” asked our Arab man. 
‘Certainly,’ said I, “if we can get in;” 
and forthwith the Arab set off after the key. 
He did not succeed in finding the key, but 
said it would be along presently. .We did 
not know, however, but that with the key 
might come less friendly Mohammedans, 
and as I had no particular fancy for being 
stoned to death just at that time, [ deter- 
mined to forego even a sight which Chris- 
tian eyes have rarely seen. 

Down the sides of Olivet we trudged, 
over rocks and fields, and through freshly 
ploughed ground, until we were in that 
part of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where 
there are several notable sepulchral monu- 
ments. This portion of Olivet is steep 
and rocky, and the entire face of the moun- 


tain has been hewed into perpendicular 


walls, with numerous excavations. Many 
of the latter are of the ordinary kind, and 
of some of them the people have gone 
to housekeeping, turning the mansions of 
the dead into homes for the living. The 
first of the monuments is that of Zech- 
ariah, a monolith, about thirty feet high, 
cut from the solid rock, the upper section a 
pyramid, the lower ornamented with two 
Ionic columns, and a broad cornice, on 
which are carved acanthus leaves. No en- 
trance to the tomb has been discovered. 
North of this is the tomb of St. James, pre- 
senting a fine front, ornamented with four 
short Doric columns, commencing some 
distance from the ground. The entrance is 
by a passage cut through the rock, and 
there is a cave, running back some fifty | 
feet into the hill. I climbed into the tomb, 
and found nothing except two, or three 
naked Arab children playing, a few goats, 
and a large family of fleas. 

A short distance from this monument is 
the tomb of Absalom, though not much 
resembling one’s idea of Absalom’s Pillar. 
It is a massive square structure, ornamented 
with pilastres, half columns, and Ionic capi- 
tals, and surmounted by a circular, peaked 
attic. As the natives consider it the real 
pillar of Absalom, they treat it with the 
utmost contempt, every passer-by spitting 
at it, and throwing a stone against it. 
They have thrown so many stones as to 
knock a hole in one side. I scrambled 
over the pile of them heaped against it, 
and looking into an opening, found that 
the entire inside was filled with stones—no 
doubt the accumulated contempt of succes- 
sive generations. 

Dr. Thompson says of these tombs:— 
‘‘T examined them with special pleasure 
and interest—not because they really have 
any connection with those whose names 
they bear, but because they remain very 
much as they were in the time of our Sa- 
viour. I know not whether there is a single 
edifice, or part of one, in Jerusalem, upon 
which his eyes of compassion rested, when 
from this Olivet he beheld the city, and 
wept over it; but these sepulchral monu- 
ments appear now just as they did to him, 
and he must often have seen and admired 
them.” 3 

The remainder of this interesting day’s 
explorations led us to Aceldama, and through 
the Valley of Hinnom, to the Pool of Si- 
loam, and into Zion Gate by the wretched 
hovels of the poor afflicted lepers; but to 
speak of these would unreasonably prolong 
this letter. 


And now, kind reader, as to these letters 
we part. For considerably more than a year, 
the writer has been endeavouring to tell 
you something of the incidents and objects 
of interest he has encountered in his wan- 
derings through the old world. Prolonged 
as has been this correspondence, the story 
is not nearly all told. He had much more 
to say of the holy places, of the Dead Sea, 
and the Jordan, of the present condition of 
Palestine, and of the remarkable concentra- 
tion of the Great Powers of Europe around 
‘the Holy City. Of the land of the Pha- 
raohs too, he had intended to have written, 
including a voyage up the Nile; but cir- 
cumstances require us to part here. For 


| the imperfections and errors of this corres- 


pondence the writer claims the reader’s 
indulgence. With the exception of the 
present and part of the preceding one, all 
these letters were written amid the disturb- 
ances and exhaustion of travel—sometimes 
in hotels, sometimes in the cabins of steam- 
ers, sometimes lying down in my berth as 
the only refuge for privacy, sometimes with 
a group talking around, and almost always 
under many disadvantages. Possibly, when 
happier days dawn upon our distracted 
land, you may have the opportunity, if you 
wish it, of reading, in some other form, 
what is omitted here. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Princeton Theological Seminary. 


The exercises of this Institution will be- 
gin at the usual time, as fixed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly—on the first Thursday of 
September, being, this year, the fifth day 
of the month. : 

Letters of inquiry respecting rooms, 
board, &c. may be addressed to the under- 
signed. It is desirable, on many accounts, 
that students come early in the session. 
Besides the ordinary lectures and exercises 
of the five departments, now all filled with 
regular Professors, there will be the new 
course of lectures on the relations: of science 
to religion by the distinguished gentlemen 
appointed. 

It is also expected that Professor Bailey, 
of New Haven, will give his usual course of 
instruction in elocution near the beginning 
of the term. 

Students in need of pecuniary aid may 
receive assistance to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty dollars, more than suffi- 
cient to cover all the expenses of the term. 

The arrangements for gymnastic exercises 
on the Seminary grounds are complete and 
attractive. 


A. G. CHAMBERS, Steward. 


For the Presbyterian. 
JEFFERSON COLLEGE, PA. 


The exercises connected with the annual 
Commencement of this Institution were 
held on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 6th 
and 7th insts. On Tuesday, in pursuance 
of appointment by the Alumni Association, 
the Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D., delivered a 
poem, commemorative of the class of 1831, 
of which he was a member. Besides the 
biographies of his classmates, he included 
graphic sketches of the late Dr. Matthew 
Brown, so long President of the College— 
the venerable Samuel Miller, the first, and 
for thirty years Professor of Mathematics— 
the Rev. Dr. John McMillan, the apostle 
of the West, and founder of the College— 
Professor Kennedy, and others of the de- 
ceased worthies belonging to the history of 
the College. The poem was received with 
marked favour by the audience. 

In the evening of Tuesday, the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, (Methodist Episcopalian) of Harris- 
burg, delivered the annual oration before 
the Literary Societies. It was a highly 
ornamental effort, abounding in beautiful 
illustration, and delivered with a very 
earnest and pleasant elocution, and made a 
very favourable impression. The Alumni 
Association held a meeting on Tuesday 
evening, and, amongst other items of busi- 
ness, appointed James I. Kuhn, Esq., of 
Pittsburg, historian of the class of 1832,- 
and the Rev. Dr. Reynolds, of Wittenberg 
College, Ohio, his alternate. 

On Wednesday the Commencement exer- 
cises proper were held, and were quite 
creditable. Forty-seven young gentlemen 
received the degree of A. B.; a large num- 
ber that of A. M. in course. Professor 
Giger, of Princeton, Rev. Jacob Greer, and 
the Rev. John R. Dundas received the 
honorary degree of D.D.; and the Hon. 
Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, and Dr. Samuel 
D. Gross, of Philadelphia, the degree of 
LL.D. ° 

Although many of the students of this 
College went to the war, such accessions 
have been received as makes the aggregate 
greater than ever; and under the able 
Presidency of the Rev. Joseph Alden, D.D., 
and an able corps of Professors, it is one of 
the best Institutions in the land. The 
venerable William Smith, D.D., who has 
for forty-three years occupied a Professor’s 
chair in the College, was, at a meeting of 
the Trustees on Tuesday, appointed Emeri- 
tus Professor of Greek, and Professor Linn 
appointed Professor of Greek. 

VISITOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE OPERA QUESTION. 


Much has been said and written, on the 
propriety and inconsistency of professors of 
religion going to the opera. A young lady, 
for example, once said to me, ‘ That she did 
not think it wrong for her to go, for it did 
not give fondness for dress and gay com- 
pavy. All she went for was the music, of 
which.she was so passionately fond.” 

Ab! is this your Christian standard? 
Low enough. It does no¢ encourage dress, 
&c., and therefore all right. This is a mere 
negative. The Christian must have a posi- 
tive reason for his action. 

Did you go to the opera to glorify God? 
This is the only standard you dare have, if 
you would lead a safe life. And, certainly, 
the only one, if you are to be a growing 
Christian. 

What a pity that Christians ever attempt 
to apologize for their conduct—how it de- 
means the whole man! Be noble as your 
calling, O ye sons and daughters of God, 
and bring your conduct along side the one 
rule; if it does not square, condemn it, and 
forsake it. Is Christ with me? Will Jesus 
go with me? This is every thing. Whe- 
ther ye eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” J. B. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A PASTORATE OF FORTY YEARS, 


Messrs. Editors—I listened with interest 
on Sabbath, the 4th inst., to the history of 
a pastorate, extending over the lengthened 
period of forty years. This history was 
given in the church of Upper Octorara, by 
the Rev. James Latta, a former pastor of 
the congregation. He had been called to 
that charge in the year 1810, and continued 
with diligence and success to cultivate that 
portion of the Master’s vineyard till 1850, 
when his labours were transferred to an- 
other field. For fifteen years previous to 
his entering on this great work of his life, 
the church had been without a regular pas- 
tor. Its Sabbath ministrations were drawn 
from Presbyterial supplies, and from the 
occasional services of some passing herald 
of the cross. A decline in outward growth, 
and in spiritual development, was the natu- 
ral consequence of this lack of regular pul- 
pit instruction and pastoral culture. There 
was a gradual falling off in the number who 
came up to the courts of the Lord, and the 
seed sown too often fell among thorns, or 
on the hearts of stony-ground hearers. 
Still, there were a faithful few who loved 
the gates of this neglected Zion, and twice 
a year they would gather around the sacra- 
mental board, and with the vows they offer- 
ed there, they mingled the earnest prayer 
that God would visit them in his favour, 
and send them one who should prove a 
faithful shepherd to the flock. The prayer 
was answered, and Mr. Latta being unani- 
mously called, entered on his work with an 
earnestness and zeal becoming the high po- 
sition he assumed. : 

Owing to the weakness of the congrega- 
tion at first, but three-fourths of his time 
was asked for, but only two years were al- 
lowed to elapse before his entire labours 
were sought and obtained. The records of 
the church, for the first four years of his 
pastorate, have in some way been lost, so 
that no data can be obtained from which a 
correct statement could be made of the ex- 
act growth of the congregation during that 


| period. But from that season forward, the 


records exhibit a regular advance in all its 
various interests. Each communion added 
to the number of the open followers of the 
Lamb, and on several occasions there were 
gracious outpouriogs of the Spirit of God 
upon the people. In one year, seventy-eight 
persons were gathered into the fold of the 
Great Shepherd, and on a number of sacra- 
mental seasons the additions to the church 
were unusually large. And on the last 
year of his connection with the congrega- 
tion, about fifty souls were hopefully brought 
home to Jesus. The whole number received 
into the communion during the pastorate was 
688. The number of baptisms was 785. 
Of these, 152 were adults, and the remain- 
der were children. Twenty-one elders were 
associated at different times with the pastor, 
during his counection with the congrega- 
tion. It was, doubtless, pleasant for him 
to look back over the rich fruits of his 
lengthened ministry in this church, but the 
pleasure was not unmingled with pain. 
Death had been busy doing his work here, 
as olsewhere. Of the original elders of the 
church when Mr. Latta took charge of it, 
not one remains, and all those who -were co- 


presbyters with him when he entered the 


August 17, 1861. 


ministry have gone to give in an account of 
their stewardship. What a lesson for each 
and all of us to study! Man lives, labours, 
sickens, dies, and sleeps beneath the sod, 
but Jesus is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. WwW 


- 


For the Presbyterian. ; 
Theological Seminary of the North-Wes 


The next session of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of the North-West 
will commence on the First Monday of 
September, and be opened with a Lecture 
by one of the Professors. 

The Rev. Dr. Krebs, Professor elect to 
the Chair of Didactic Theology, has not yet 
been heard from; but it is hoped will be 
present at the opening, or early in the ses- 
sion, to enter upon the duties of that de- 
partment. 

Students are expected to be present on 
the first day of the Session; and on coming 
to the city, will please call at the Theologi- 
cal Bookstore of William G. Holmes, No. 
170 South Clark street, where directions 
will be given as to board and lodgings. 

F. N. Ewina. 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


RELIGIOUS INTEREST. 


The church at Middletown, Kentucky, 
has been refreshed within the last few 
weeks by the addition of several valu- 
able members to its numbers. The ser- 
vices were continued every night during 
the week, succeeding the late communion. 
The Rev. Mr. Hoyt, of this city, preached to 
very large and attentive congregations, and 
much good, we trust, was done, both to the 
church and to those outside of it. 

The Rev. Dr. Rice, of this city, and J. 
N. Saunders, of Bloomfield, held a meeting 
two weeks since, at Ashe’s Creek in Nelson 
county, which resulted in the addition of 
twelve or fifteeen members to the church, 
and a revival of the dying graces of many 
of God’s people. I is encouraging to 
know that the work of God’s grace goes on 
in the hearts of sinners, notwithstanding 
the intense excitements of the day. It is 
refreshing to the hearts of God’s ministers, 
to have their thoughts turned away from 
the troubles of the country in pointing sin- 
ners to the Saviour.— Pres. Herald. | 


GOOD NEWS FROM ITALY. 


There is a very interesting letter in a 
late number of the Home and Foreign 
Record, of the Free Church of Scotland, 
from Rev. John R. McDougall, a Free 
Church missionary in that place. This 
letter contains a record of some very inter- 
esting facts, which clearly show that the 
spiritual, as well as the temporal, power of 
Rome is on the wane in that ‘ City of Flow- 
ers.’ It seems that the Turin Parliament 
lately appointed a national festa, or holiday, 
to be held annually on the first Sabbath of 
June. This was designed as a sort of ha- 
tional thanksgiving for their political eman- 
cipation. The writer of this letter remarks: 
‘‘Wide-spread though infidelity is, there 
lives not an Italian who does not acknow- 
ledge the finger of God in the recent suc- 
cesses of the people.” Of course, Rome 
did not sympathize. Orders were issued to 
the priests not to participate. ‘The Par- 
liament and people at this were aroused,” 
and consequently orders were issued, that 
‘Cas the priests would not honour with their 
presence the people’s festival, neither should 
any government authority, magistrate, or 


they had done, at the procession of the 
corpus Domini. Oorpus Domini preceded 
the national festa by three or four days. 
The people and the powers that be were as 
good as their word. The 
in procession, with a hang-dog look, through 
the melancholy and deserted streets.” The 
national festa was held in the presence of 


sixty thousand people! 


THE ROMISH INVASION. — 


During the last year or two Popery has 
been very liberal of illustration of its own 
spirit. It has, in many places, succeeded to 
put down open-air preaching by swearing 
that it “tends to provoke a breach of the 
peace.” Magistrates have weakly —we 
might say wickedly—believed the fiction, 
and so closed the lips of good men who in 
the best spirit were publishing salvation ! 

The distribution of tracts has been simi- 
larly interdicted. Papists have asserted 
that it “tended to provoke a breach of the 
peace!” The subservient magistrate has 
accordingly put a stop to the innocent and 
useful enterprise! 

Public lecturers have also been assailed, 
on the ground that their Jabours “tended to 
provoke” the sons of the “‘true Church” to 
‘a breach of the peace;” and the authori- 
ties have compelled the lecturers to desist ! 
It only remained for the Papists to establish 
themselves in the House of Commons; and 
that they have already well-nigh done. - It 
is now all but impossible for any advocate 


justice, clamour upon principle, turning the 
House into a scene that would disgrace an 
assembly of barbarians.— British Standard. 


JEWS IN THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


The London Jewish Chronicle says:—“We 
have more than once depicted the melan- 
choly position of the Jews in the Ionian 
Islands, still groaning under the weight of 
medizeval oppression, and we have of late 
more than once animadverted upon the 
supineness with which the authorities view 
the continual outrages committed upon the 
Jews by the lower classes. It is impossible 
for us to decide in how far the protecting 
power is responsible for this sad state of 
affairs, although the Corfu Jews complain 
that England does not sufficiently exert her 
beneficial influence in their behalf. It is 
no doubt that, moved by pity, and in order 
to put a stop to these insults, the Archbish- 
op of the Ionian Islands has issued a Pas- 
toral, and which will be read with feelings 
of the profoundest satisfaction by the Jews 
all over the civilized world, and call forth 
sentiments of the deepest gratitude.” [The 
Pastoral issued by ‘‘ Athanasius, Metropoli- 
tan of Corfu,” strongly reprehends the acts 
of intolerant molestation of the Jews in- 
dulged in by some Corfiote “youths,” and 
proceeds to enjoin all adherents of the 
Church to exercise good feeling towards 
the Jewish people. ] 


BENTON’S MOTHER. 


How tonching the tribute of the Hon. 
T. H. Benton to his mother’s influence: 
“My mother asked me never to use to- 
bacco. I bave never used it from that 
time to the present day; she asked me 
not to game, and I have never gambled, 
and I cannot tell who is winning, and who 
is losing, in games that can be played. She 
admonished me, too, against hard drinking; 
and whatever capacity for endurance I have 
at present, and whatever usefulness I may 
attain in life, I have attributed to having 
complied with her pious and correct wishes. 
When I was seven years of age, she asked 
me not to drink, and then I made a resolu- 
tion of total abstinence, at a time when [ 
was sole constituent member of my own 
body; and that I have adhered to it through 


all time, I owe to my mother.” 


soldier attend, as from time immemorial | 
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of Protestantism to obtain a hearing there.. 
Popish members, regardless of decency and - 
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easter, Pennsylvania, 


ginia, hes resigned, and intends going South 
nev. Willian C. Mosher 
is changed to daskeon, Amador county, Cali- 


“Te Rev. J. B. Stewart declines the call 
lately éxtended to him by the Central church 
of Cipelsnati. 

Bite First Presbyterian church of Cincinnati 
ave extended a unanimous call to the Rev. 
James I, Brownson, D.D., of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, to become their pastor. 

» The Rev. Everard Kempshall, of the Presby- 
tery of Buffalo City, bas received a unanimous 


“ eall to the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 


oburoh, Elizabeth, New Jersey. This church 
was made vacant by the death of the lamented 


Murray. 


The Rev. P. H. Mowry, late of the Western 
Theological Seminary, has received and accept 
ede call from the Fourth Presbyterian church, 
Philadelphia, formerly Dr. Cheeseman’s. 

The Rev. J. P. Carter having resigned the 
Presidency of the Ashmun Institate, his post 
office address is No. 133 East Baltimore street, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


By the President of the United States. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, A jvint committee of both Houses 
of Congress has waited on the President of the 
United States, and requested him to recom- 
mend a day of public humiliation, prayer, and 
fasting, to be observed by the people of the 
United States with religious solemnities, and 
the offering of fervent supplications to Al- 
migh God, for the safety and welfare of 
these States, his blessings on their arms, and 
@ speedy restoration to peace; and whereas, it 
is fit and becoming in all people, at all times, 
to acknowledge and revere the supreme gov- 
ernment of God, to bow in humble submission 
to His chastisements, to confess and deplore 
their sins and transgressions, in the full 
conviction that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and to pray with all 


fervency and contrition for the pardon of their 


t offences, and for a blessing a their 
present and prospective actions; and whereas, 
when our beloved country, once, by the bless- 
ing of God, united, prosperous, and happy, is 
now afflicted with factious and civil war, it is 

eculiarly fit for us to recognize the hand of 
od in this visitation, and, in sorrowful 
remembrance of our own faults and crimes, as 
a nation and as individuals, to humble our- 


_gelves before Him, and to pray for his mercy; 


to pray that we may be spared further punish- 
ment, though most justly deserved; that our 
arms may be blessed, and made effectual for 
re-establishment of law, order, and peace 
throughout our country, and that the inesti- 
mable boon of civil and religious liberty, 
earned, under his guidance and blessing, by 
the labours and sufferings of our fathers, may 
be restored in all its originat excellency ; 
Therefore I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, do appoint the last Thurs- 
day in September next as a day of humiliation, 
prayer, and fasting, for all the people of the 
nation, and I do earnestly recommend to the 
people, and especially to all ministers and 
teachers of religion, of all denominations, to 
all heads of families, to observe and keep that 
day according to' their several creeds and 
modes of worship, in all humility, and with 
all religious solemnity, to the end that the 
united prayer of the nation may ascend to the 
Throne of Grace, and bring down plentiful 
ings upon our own country. 
In testimony whereof, &. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. | 
By the President, 
1LL14M H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


WAR ITEMS. 

A letter from a Boston merchant, dated at 
New Orleans on the 31st ult., states that the 
privateer steamer McRae ran the blockade on 
the 30th ult. : 

Another flag of trace, borne by Captain 
Jones, of the confederate army, came to our 
lines on the 7th inst. It was met by the 
scouts of Colonel McCunn’s brigade, near 
Alexandria, and received by the commander 
of the brigade. The bearer of the flag brought 
also about three hundred letters from the 
Union prisoners at Richmond and Manassas 
to their friends here. They state that the 
are closely guarded, but are kindly treated. 
The valuables taken from the body of Colonel 
Cameron, including his watch, signet ring, 
and erreotypes of his wife and daughter, 
were also brought to Colonel McCunn, with 
the information that the grave of Colonel 
Cameron had been carefully marked, so that 
his friends may eventually recover the body. 

By an act of Congress, recently passed, 
the soldiers’ pay is increased from eleven to 
thirteen dollars per month, and the pay of 
non issioned officers is increased in pro- 

rtion. To the late three months troops a 

unty of thirty dollars per man is offered, if 
they re-enlist for the war individually, forty 
do if they re-enlist by companies, and 
fifty dollars if they re-enlist by regiments. 
This liberality will, no doubt, be attended 
with good effect, and in these hard times the 
Government will probably obtain all the men 
it wants. | 

A despatch to the Charleston Mercury, 
dated Richmond, July 29, says:—‘‘I have 
made diligent inquiry, and find that, so far, 
no list of the killed and wounded at the battle 
of Stone Bridge has been returned to the War 
Department or elsewhere.” The Charleston 

rier says that there were but sixteen 
members of the Oglethorpe Infantry, from 
Savannnah, who escaped entirely. 

Of a company of confederates over one 

hundred strong, raised at Martinsburg, Mary- 


| land, all but eleven have been killed, and 


several of them wounded, the largest propor- 
tion of fatality, probably, at Bull Run. 

Charles H. Tyler, formerly captain in the 
United States army, now a lieutenant colonel 
in the Confederate army, has been captured in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He is a nephew of ex- 
President Tyler. : 

Great excitement exists in New Mexico in 
consequence of the threats of the Texans to 
take the government forts in that territory. 

We have further details of the losses in 
killed, wounded, and missing at the battle of 
Bull’s Run, furnished by the official reports of 
the commanders of divisions and brigades. 
The aggregate purports to be as follows:— 
Killed—Officers, 19; men, 462. Total killed, 
481. Wounded—Officers, 64; men, 947. Total 
wounded, 1011. Missing—Officers, 40; men, 
1176. Total missing, 1216. Grand total, 2708. 
The loss of artillery amounts to 17 rifled 
cannon, and 8 small bore guns. In ammuni- 
tion, the loss amounted to 150 boxes of small- 
arm cartridges, and 87 boxes of rifled cannon 
cartridges. 30 boxes of old fire arms, 13 
wagons of provisions, 2500 muskets, and 8000 
knapsacks and blankets were also lost in the 


' retreat and during the battle. 


General Magruder, with 7000 Confederate 
troops, has advanced toward Fortress Monroe 
against Butler. He has burned the whole 
town of Hampton, 500 houses, driven away 
the people, and then retired. It is supposed 
that his object was to prevent Butler from for- 
tifying Hampton for winter quarters. The 

ter part of the five hundred houses were 
uilt of wood, and as no rain has fallen lately, 


* the strong south wind soon produced a terrible 


confi tion. There were, perhaps, twenty 
white people, and double that number of ne- 
groes, remaining in the town, from inability to 
remove, some of whose houses were fired with- 
out waking the inmates. The destruction of 
the town was a wanton act of cruelty to the 
resident Unionists, and, moreover, entirely 
useless, as General Butler intends to winter 
his army beyond Hampton. An attempt will 
be made to Rana the act upon the General, 
but after ten o’clock on Wednesday night there 
was not a Federal soldier in Hampton. 

A privateer vessel, called the Petrel, a few 
days since fired into the U.S. frigate St. Law- 
rence, off Charleston, mistaking her for a mer- 
chantman, when the St. Lawrence fired a 
broadside, cutting her completely in two, and 
sinking her. Five of the privateer crew were 
lost, and thirty-six taken prisoners. The gun- 
boat Flag arrived at Philadelphia on the 7th 
inst. with the prisoners, who were placed in 
custody of the Marshal. 

The arrest of Charles J. Faulkner, ex-Minis- 
ter to France, was effected on the 13th inst. by 
a detachment of the Provost Guard, who fur 
that purpose repaired to his hotel. Le was 
convey 


Rev. Jobn 
Banged from Eeston, Pennsylvania; 10° 


i authorities gh the War Depart- 
not permitted to hold corres- 
f or. conversation with any of his 

‘at present. As to the specific charges 

igpder which he is held, they are, so far as the 
‘public is concerned, mere matters of specula- 
tion, but something has been said about his 


vailed, owing to the action of half-brecd 
rokees and white outlaws from Arkansas and 
Missouri, headed by John Matthews, a leader 
from the Osage country. The aid of the go- 
vernment had been demanded. 

A thousand rations are now issued to the 
contrabands at Old Point. Their services are 
invaluable to Quartermaster Tallmadge, who 
provides for their various wants. They work 
with alacrity. 

A number of the most distinguished army 
officers of Europe, and particularly Knugland 
and France, have tendered their services to 
our government for the war. One of them 
says, in his letter, that he regards the contest 
as between civilization and barbarism. 

: Mr. Fox, the Assistant-Secretary of the 
Navy, has returned from the North, whither 
he went on business connected with the de- 

tment. So far, about 70 vessels have been 
urchased and 30 chartered, or a larger num- 
oor of ships than previously composed the 
navy. They are generally of light draft, in- 
tended rather for coast than for sea purposes, 
much attention having been paid to swiftness. 
The secessionists are still trying to negotiate 
with the Indian tribes, and have promised 
them annuities if they will forswear their alle- 
hief of the Cherokee Nation, however, re- 
mains loyal, and stands in the way of the 


enemy. 


A private letter states that the Massachu- 
setts Fifth Regiment, mostly reported killed, 
are prisoners in Richmond. 
The New York bank meeting on the 12th 
inst. showed the most cordial feeling toward 
the government loan, and a proposition was 
made that the New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston banks should subscribe the whole of a 
loan of $40,000,000, and to have the optional 
preference for the award of a like amount in 
October next, the Secretary of the Treasury 
being recommended not to issue small notes 
at present. 

eneral Lyon attacked the secessionist forces 
on Saturday orang. 10th inst., at Davis 
Creek, near Springfield, Missouri. Our force 
was 8000; the force of the enemy 23,000. 
The engagement was severe, and the loss on 
our side about 500 killed and wounded. Gene- 
ral Lyon was killed in a charge at the head 
of his column. The secessionist Generals, 
Ben McCulloch and Price, are reported to be 
killed. General Siegel succeeded to the com- 
mand upon General Lyon’s death, and fell 
back, to prevent being outflanked, from Spring- 
field to Rolla, in good order, with all his bag- 
gage trains. Reinforcements are on the way 
to General Siegel, and his army may be con- 
sidered safe. The tents and baggage wagons 
of the enemy were set on fire and consumed, 
by Colonel Totten’s battery. The Louisiana 
and Mississippi regiments are said to have 
suffered severely. 

Symptoms of Reaction.—The following ex- 
tract is from the Charleston Mercury’s army 
correspondent, now in Virginia: —‘“ The militia 
are being mustered in to-day, and many of 
them came into it with considerable reluct- 
ance. There are some who have no ardent 
sympathy for the cause. They will fight: for 
the South, of course, if obliged to fight, but 
they have the feeling that if «i had not been 
Sor Carolina, there would have been no 
necessity for fighting. Many others can badly 
spare the time. Their oats is unharvested; 
their other crops are still immature; they 
have no hands to work them but their own, 
and it is truly a matter of serious inconve- 
nience and injury to be obliged to turn out. 
Yet in this section there are many who can 
fight, and who can be spared to fight, but who 
will not unless they are compelled to it. Be- 
sides this, with the militia will come out the. 
ordinary firearms of the country, which will 
not come without. 

The Athens (McMinn county) Post says it 
is reported that several companies in that 
county are organized to resist the action of 
Tennessee, in becoming a member of the Con- 
federacy, and hopes the rumours are without 
foundation, as the county threw a decided 
majority for the Southern Constitution. 

The New Orleans Delta says:—‘‘We have 
incontrovertibly shown that the men who have 
managed to get the country into the war have 
shown themselves incapable of carrying it 
safely and honourably through it.” Other 
prominent Southern journals, among the few 
that still survive, are beginning to become a 
little restive, and indicate plainly that the 
people of the seceded States are not altogether 
satisfied with the prospects ahead. 


Foreign Stems. 


THE Kina or Prussta.—The King of 
Prussia has addressed a letter to the author- 
ities and inhabitants of Baden, thanking 
them for their sympathy on the occasion of 
the late abominable attempt on his life, 
and devoting to the poor of the city the sum 
of 5000 florins, in token of his gratitude 
for his miraculous deliverance. The King, 
whose wound was more serious than was 
at first reported, is recovering. 


PHILANTHROPY IN TuRKEY.—The Le- 
vant Herald says that the Validé Sultana 
intends to found a school and civil hospital 
at Scutari. The latter building will contain 
accommodation for four hundred patients, 
the half of whom will be females. This 
feature of the establishment will be a novelty 
in Turkey, and will be of immense value to 
the large class of poor in the quarter in 
which the new building is to be situated. 


oF Native OFFICIALS IN 
Inp1a.—Under the title of “‘ Police Torture 
and Murder in Bengal,” there is being 
circulated in Calcutta a pamphlet com- 
prising “Reports of two Trials of the 
Police of the District of Burdwan, Bengal, 
in August and September, 1860.” Cases 
of torture by the police, it is observed, 
‘‘are notoriously of frequent occurrence 
in Bengal; but as no political object 
can be served by taking notice of them, 
they are looked upon, it is said, with pla- 
cidity by the Government. The British 
public may view them in a different light, 
when they read of an aged woman being 


hung up to a beam by her arms tied behind 


her back—while in this position her person 
flogged with nettles, and her collar-bone 
broken by the blow of a club; and of a 
man being perpetually beaten for three 
days, until at last he dies under the hands 
of his torturers !”’ 


DEATH IN THE JUNGLE.—A Cannanore 
correspondent of the Bombay Telegraph 
writes: — young officer, Lieutenant 
Hughes, of the 66th Regiment, was lately 
killed in the Wynaad jungle in a rencontre 
with an elephant. He was a steady shot, 
with plenty of nerve, and, having rolled the 
animal over with the first shot, he went up 
to him, thinking him dead, when the beast 
rose up and charged. Lieutenant Hughes 
put up his rifle to fire, but the cap missed, 
and the animal absolutely crushed him to 
death with his weight.” 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ParRis.—The recent 
Paris Census shows that no fewer than 
23,000 persons are employed on photogra- 
phy and photographic processes in that city. 
ARRIVAL OF ANTIQUITIES.—Thirty cases 
of marbles and other antiquities arrived at 
Woolwich, recently, from the site of the 
ancient city of Cyrene, Africa. 


PaiestLy more 
eases have come before the Court of Pro- 
bate in Dublin, in which priests have bred 
litigation and suspicion. In the first place, 
the same priest had made no less than four 
wills for the one person, and during the 
second trial the following facts came out: 
The will was drawn three days before Paul 
Carr, died, by the Rev. Mr. Roche, C.C., 
since deceased, in presence of the sick man’s 
medical attendant, Dr. Morgan. The latter 
was examined, and admitted that the will 
was altogether suggested by the priest, who 
said he did not care for the legality of the 
matter, and was only anxious to prevent 
litigation by making a fair distribution of 
the property; that the deceased was all but 
insensible, and the will was read to him 
only as a matter of form. His hand was 
raised, a pen put into it, and a mark made 
to the will. He was not capable of doing 


to the jail under orders frum the ; 


any busioess at the time. One of the wit- 


having & commission as a Brigadier-General | 
| in the confederate army. 
In southern Kansas great excitement ‘ee 

e- 


ance to the Government. John Ross, the | 


nesses stated that the priest mentioned the 
provisions of the will to the deceased before 
they were written down, and that be mut- 
tered something which might have been 
assent, and was declared to be so at the 
moment. 


Doc SHow.—The Royal Agricultural 


| Society of Leeds, England, have instituted 


at its annual meeting a show of dogs. The 
first show of this class of stock took place on 
a recent Tuesday. The only animal repre- 
sented from this side of the border (Scot- 


land) was the Scotch terrier, of which breed 


there was a large muster. 


REMARKABLE StorM.—A correspondent 
writes to the London Times from Bury 
St. Edmunds: —“On Tuesday evening last, 
at a quarter to eight o’clock, a rather remark- 
able storm began. The rain fell in torrents 
during the space of half an hour,—indeed, 
it would not be easy to conceive of rain 


falling faster than it did—during which 


time a most peculiarly coloured light was 
observable in the clouds. Every object 
seemed to be of a yellowish red colour, 
which was deepest when the rain fell 
heaviest. This appearance, both of the 
clouds and of objects, (which was not 
deeper in one part of the sky than in 
another, ) lasted as long, and only as long as 
the storm.” 


M. Du CHAILLU AND THE BritisH Mv- 
sEUM.—Acting upon the recommendation 
of Professor Owen, the Trustees of the 
British Museum have purchased the princi- 
pal objects in M. Du Chaillu’s collection of 
mammals for $2500. 


A Post-orrice Currosiry.—aA letter 
was mailed at the post-office in New Lon- 
don a while since, bearing the subjoined 

minute, though somewhat indefinite) ad- 
ress. We print it verbatim et literatim: 
‘‘to my sister Bridget or else to my brother 
Tim malony or if not to gudy her mother 


in law who came to americy but did not 


stay long and went Back to the ould coun- 
try—in care of the Praste who lives in the 
Parish of balcanbury in Cork or if not to 
some Dacent Neighbour in Ireland.” 


Cavour AND THE Popz.—The Opinione 
of the 24th ult. says:—‘The Confessor of 
the late Count Cavour has been summoned 


to Rome by the Pope, who desires to learn 


details of his last moments. A decree has 
been published, fixing the terms of the 
national loan, which are in accordance with 
those announced yesterday morning. The 
minimum price and the other conditions 
will be fixed later.” | 


IsRAEL versus CRINOLINE.—Many of the 
Rabbis of Cracow and the neighbourhood 
have condemned the use of crinoline, and 
interdicted females so attired from appear- 
ing at the synagogue. At Tarnow, how- 
ever, a few days ago, some Jewesses, lean- 
ing on the arms of their male friends, boldly 
presented themselves at the synagogue in 
the proscribed garment. But a number of 
low Jews, arming themselves with sticks 
and knives, drove them away, and compel- 
led them to seek refuge in an adjacent 
house. Several persons, fearing the women 
would be injured, placed themselves before 
the house. A fierce conflict ensued, and 
blood was shed on both ‘sides, but nobody 
was killed. The police did not interfere. 


PowpER.—Experiments in Berlin on a 
new kind of gunpowder have proved highly 
satisfactory, and the Austrian navy have 
resolved to employ it for their fortresses and 
ships. The principal improvement of this 
new powder is, that its explosion produces 
no smoke, and consequently well adapts it 
for firing in confined spaces. 


Tue Porr’s Heattu.—A letter of the 
13th ult., published in the Cork Examiner, 
from a gentleman of high rank in Rome, 
and attached, by official position, to the 
person of the Holy Father, says:—‘So 
many reports have been propagated all over 
Europe about the Holy Father’s health, that 
I think it well to write to you tosay that he 
is perfectly well. It is true, that after Kas- 
ter he got a return of his old complaint of 
erysipelas in the leg, which confined him 
for a few days to his bedroom; and it is 
true, also, that he went out too soon, before 
his leg was well, which caused him to return 
to his sofa for a few weeks, as in this com- 
plaint the leg requires complete rest; but, 
nevertheless, his general health is excel- 
ent.’ | 


EUROPEAN Dericits.—The enormous 
defensive expenditure forced upon Europe 
by the preparations of France is beginning 
to tell heavily on the finances of the Great 
Powers. With the exception of Great Bri- 
tain and Prussia, every first-class Power 
will this year have to face a heavy deficit, 
given in the best official accounts at the 
following approximate figures :— Russia, 
$20,000,000; Italy, $64,000,000; France, 
$65,000,000; Austria, $30,000,000; total 
$179,000,000. 


SATISFACTORY Proor or DEatH.—By a 


‘municipal regulation of the city of Munich, 


all corpses are kept for several days in 
the dead-room before being interred. The 
bodies recline upon tables, and to their 
fingers is attached a bell cord, which would 
sound an alarm at the slightest trembling of 
a finger, indicating a return to life. Not- 
withstanding these precautions in that pop- 
ulous city, the first instance of resuscitation 
has not occurred in many years. 


Goats Eatine Tosacco.—In the col- 
umns of the Fie/d, attention has been drawn 
to the poisonous plants which some animals 
eat with impunity, and amongst others an 
anecdote is recorded of the goats in the 
Jardin des Plantes devouring tobacco given 
them by a visitor. We have frequently 
seen in Italy, where cheap cigars are smoked 
in abundance in the open streets by all 
classes of society, goats pick up the rank 
and discarded ends. One instance we re- 
member of a well known proprietor of hack- 
ney carriages, who kept a goat about his 
stables, and this animal would follow its 
master about, relishing bits of cigars, which 
it received from his hand as well as bread, 
grass, or other dainty morsels.— Scottish 
Farmer. 


Curious PHENOMENA OF INSANITY.—A 
man is seized with mental derangement 
whilst engaged in some manual employ- 
ment, or when occupied in the contempla- 
tion of a particular idea or class of ideas, 
He recovers, and contemporaneously with 
his restoration to mental health the mind 
recurs immediately to the train of thought 
or business in which it was engaged when 
seized with insanity, all notion of duration 
being lost, the interval between the first 
moment of seizure and the restoration of 
reason appearing like a blank, or analogous 
to a troubled and distressing dream.—Dr. 
Winslow’s Obscure Diseases of the Brain 
and Mind. 


RepropuctTion oF Bone.—The repro- 
duction of bone is attracting considerable 
attention in Europe at the present time, 
and the French Academy has offered the 
very liberal prize of twenty thousand francs 
for the best treatise on the subject, to be 
awarded in the year 1866. The Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal says :—‘ The 
time is so distant and the prize is so large, 
that we hope our own countrymen may be 
induced to enter into competition.” An 
interesting case of the reproduction of bone 
after excision, has recently been reported by 
Dr. E. S. Cooper, of San Francisco, the 


+ lower end of the thigh bone being com- 


pletely reproduced within the period of a 
year. 


Custom IN THE Lonpon TimEs.—An- 
other peculiarity in connection with their 
system is, that if a man makes $10 or up- 
wards a week—and he is a poor compositor 
who does not earn more than that on a daily 
paper—the proprietors retain in their hands 
sixty cents for each $5, which is placed 
at ordinary bank interest to the employee’s 
credit. They thus compel their workmen 


to save, and the result is that many men, ' 


who might, under a different system, have 
been penniless after being thirty years in 
their employment, are woeth perhaps $7500. 
They dare not, on pain of dismissal, ask to 
be allowed to withdraw a penny of this, 
—— in the event of a marriage or death, 
or when they are leaving the service; and 
if they are once dismissed, or leave of their 
own accord, they are never, on any consider- 
ation whatever, again allowed to enter the 
establishment. 


General Ftems. 


Rev. Dr. BreckinripGe.—The Balti- 


more American of the 12th inst. says:— |- 


The announcement in one of the papers that 
Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D., of Kentucky, 
would preach on Sabbath morning in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, corner of Bal- 
timore and Lloyd streets, attracted an 
immense congregation, which far exceeded 
the accommodations of the edifice. After 
the usual prefatory exercises, conducted by 
the Revs. Messrs. Cox and Cross, the Doctor 
arose and delivered an able discourse upon 
the words:—‘‘I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob. God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living.” Matt. xxii. 32. The 
discourse was quite logical, embracing a 
thorough analysis of the subject, and an ap- 


to the hearers, which will doubtless 


e recollected many days. Doctor Breckin- 
ridge for several years was the pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, and his 
re-appearance in the pulpit after such a 
lapse of time, was quite refreshing to the 
S. Among the gentlemen present was 

is nephew, the Hon. John OC. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky. 


Rev. Dr. ATKINSON.—Among the Con- 


federate prisoners at Beverly, Virginia, is 
said to be the Rev. Dr. Atkinson, President 
of Hampden Sidney College, Prince Edward 
county. He was captain of a company in 
Pegram’s command. We understand that 
Dr. Atkinson has been released, upon his 
parole of honour not to serve again in the 
war. 


OPENING OF THE MounT WASHINGTON 
CARRIAGE Roap.—A letter from Gotham, 
New Hampshire, states that the White 
Mountains Carriage Road was opened for 
travel by carriages through its eniire length, 
to the door of the Summit House, on 
Thursday, the 8th inst. The Board of 
Directors intended to reserve the formal 
opening of the great work until the original 
grand purposes of the company are fully 
carried out, which purposes include a good 
hotel at the summit, some commemorative 
monuments, and perhaps a suitable observa- 
tory for scientific purposes. But the road 
itself, together with the parapet walls, 
being now substantially completed, the 
Directors. wisely decided to gratify the 
public expectations of this quarter of New 
England, and allowed the roadway to be 


opened to the “Top.” : 


AN ASTRONOMICAL BrRiGADIER.—Among 
the latest created Brigadier-Generals is Pro- 
fessor O. M. Mitchell, the well known 
astronomer. But it may not be so well 
known that the illustrious star-gazer has 
distinguished himself on other fields than 
those that come within range of his double 
reflector. He is a graduate of West Point, 
and has seen service. 


Dr. Stines Not A SECESSION CHAP- 
LAIN.—We are very happy to correct a 
report, which we copied from some other 
paper, that the Rev. J. C. Stiles, D.D., late 
Secretary of the Southern Aid Society, has 
become a chaplain in the secession army at 
Richmond. We are assured by a friend 
of his, who cannot but know, that ‘‘he has 
been regularly appointed, and is now act- 
ing as the missionary of the Board of 
Domestic Missions for the Southern Synod, 
Tennessee being his present field.” 


SouTHERN SuPREME Court JUDGES. — 
It is announced that Judge Wayne, of 
Georgia, is now in Washington, to take his 
seat upon the bench of the Supreme 
Court. Judge Catron, of Tennessee, has 
lately held Circuit Court at St. Louis, 
and has been denounced in the Memphis 
papers for so doing. Judge Campbell, of 
Alabama, has resigned, and the place made 
vacant by the death of Judge Daniel has 
not yet been filled. 


ADDITION TO THE SOUTHERN ARMY.— 
It is understood that the Secretary of War, 
L. P. Walker, has recommended to the 
Southern Congress an addition to the 
Southern army of about three hundred and 
fifty regiments, or such a number as, added 
to the force already organized, will make 
an aggregate of five hundred and sixty 
regiments. Hstimating each regiment at 
a thousand men, this would give a force 
of 560,000 men, rank and file. The white 
population of the Confederate States being, 
in round numbers, 5,600,000 souls, the 
proposed army would amount to just ten 
per cent. of the whole, or one soldier to 
every ten white people. 


THE Crops.—According to all accounts, 
this season’s crops will be the finest and 
most abundant ever known. The demand 
which has set in from Europe for our cere- 
als, although not as great as last year, when 
there was a failure in the foreign crop, pro- 
mises not to fall much short of it. Assum- 
ing it to be a third less, it will still help the 
West torecuperate largely. We believe that 
our exports of breadstuffs will this year go 
a great way towards compensating us for 
the loss of our Southern customers, by 
giving the West increased means to pur- 
chase. We must, therefore, balance the 
good against the bad, and thank Providence 
for not having superadded to the evils of 
war, the embarrassments arising from a short 
harvest. 


RoBBERIES OF CotrcHES.—On Sunday 
morning; 10th inst. during the service at 
All Saints’ Church, in Twelfth street below 
Fitzwater, Philadelphia, some rascal slipped 
into the vestry room, and carried off a silk 
gown, gold watch and chain, and a silk vest, 
belonging to the rector. And on Sunday 
afternoon the Rev. Dr. Jenkins was robbed 
of a black silk gown, in the same way, at 
Calvary Church. It is supposed that both 
robberies were committed by the same per- 
son. 


Dr. EpRaARD CALLED TO AMERICA.—An 
important resolution has been recently pass- 
ed by the Western Synod of the German 
Reformed Church. They have established 
at their Theological Seminary at Tiffin, Ohio, 
a German Professorship, and unanimously 
elected Dr. Ebrard, one of the most distin- 
guished theologians of Germany, as first 
professor. If Dr. Ebrard should accept, he 
will, undoubtedly, do as much credit to the 
Church that calls him as Dr. Schaff, who 
was called many years ago, by the Eastern 
Synod of the Church, to the Seminary of 
Mercersburgh. Dr. Ebrard is one of the 
leading men of the Evangelical School of 
Germany, and regarded as one of the staunch- 
est opponents of both Rationalism and Ro- 
manism. 


Statistics OF THE Rerormep Doutca Caurca. 
—From the Minutes of the General Synod, 
just published, we gather the following sum- 
mary of the present ecclesiastical condition of 
that denomination in America: 3 


Number of churches, . 422 
candidates, 7 
families, . . 33,154 
Received during the year: 
On confession, - 2,519 
On certificate, ‘ 1,632 
Number in communion, . . - 50,000 
Infants baptized, . . . . 4,050 
Adults baptized, . 
Number in Biblical instruction, 12,318 


Total number Sunday-school scholars 35,422 
Raised for benevolent purposes, $151,738.20 
Proportion to communicants, only a fraction 
over $10 each, for support of the gospel at 


- home, and for missionary and other benevolent 
purposes. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Bomestic Hews. 


Hon. J. J. Cairrenpen.—Mr. Crittenden 
made a speech in Columbus, Ohio, last week, 
in which he said “that the war must be 

rosecated by no half-way measures,” ‘‘ My 
Friends,” said he, “‘we must gather the utmost 
strength of the country, and gird up the ener- 
gies of our minds to this most -momentous 
contest. And let it be prosecuted only for the 
purpose that it ought to be carried on, and 
concluded for the restoration of our govern- 
ment and the Union. In any event, it is a 
war that cannot last long. It will prove it- 
self too oppressive upon all classes of our peo- 

le to permit of its being long continued. It 
comes, therefore, a duty to maintain this 
great Government, and this magnificent land, 
from the terrible calamity of disunion. This 
I would aim by all the powers of my life to 
revent. Hence it is that I have just come 
rom voting millions of money, and hundreds 
of thousands of men; and ia order that the 
issue may be decided more speedily, and our 
erring brethren be united to us once more. 
For, fellow citizens, I believe we shall be re- 
united. And I have confidence in the belief 
that, instead of destroying, or even weakening 
us, this war will make our Union stronger 
than ever before. One thing is certain, that 
this war will make the people better acquaint- 
ed with each other. And each section will be 
convinced that it would be a great deal better 
to have each other for friends than enemies; 
for they will find that while they can be the 
best of friends to each other, they would, in 


case of separation, be the worst pussible ene- 


mies.” 


Toe Resvutt or THE Recent 1N 
Kentocxy.—The political complexion of the 
new Legislature of Kentucky, so far as ascer- 
tained, is as follows: | 

Senate—All the members Union men. 

House of Representatives—Fifty-nine Union 
members, 11 Secessionists, two State Rights. 

About three-fourths of the whole number of 
counties in the State have been heard from. 


Fires In Catirornia.—A fire at Da Porter, 
Necora county, on the 27th ult., destroyed 
the entire business portion of the town, ex- 
cepting only a few buildings. Estimated loss 

68,000, of which $30,000 is insured. At 
Columbia, on the 27th ult., the theatre and a 
number of other buildings in the same neigh- 
bourhood were burned; loss $27,000. Batown, 
Butler county, was nearly destroyed by fire, 
resulting in a loss of about $50,000. 


Tor Levant.—The United States steamer 
Levant, our readers will remember, has been 
given up as lost, together with her ship’s 
crew. The slightest trace of her is said to 
have been discovered, but it affurds no hope of 
any thing but her total destruction. A Ha- 
waiian correspondent of the New York Herald 
writes under date of June 7th, that a ship’s 
mast drifted ashore just below the harbour of 
Kawalunalu, in Kau. It is supposed to be the 
Levant’s mast, and has evidently been used as 
part of a raft, which would go far to sustain 
the belief that the ship had been wrecked on 
some shoal, reef, rock, or island, and not 
foundered, as is now generally believed; and 
in the former case there is still a chance that 
some of the ill-fated crew may yet survive, or 
be heard of. 


Insecurity oF REMITTANCES TO THE Sours. 
—There is no security fur remittances in 
money from Soutbern points to Louisville, or 
north of there. Letters which pass through 
the mails south of Kentucky are generally 
opened, and deprived of their pecuniary con- 
tents by persons claiming authority under 
the Southern Confederacy. 


Execution or Armstronc.—Thomas Arm- 
strong, convicted of the murder of Robert 
Crawford, was hung in Philadelphia on Fri- 
day, 9th inst. He was as firm as at any 
period of his trial, and his step betrayed no 
symptom of fear or faltering. There was 
much disappointment that the dying man 
made no allusion to the crime for which he 
suffered, in the short address which he made 
on the scaffold. 


An Iuurnors Faru.—The largest farm in 
Illinois is that of Isaac Funk, who resides 
near Bloomington, McLean county. The total 
number of acres occupied and owned by him 
is 39,900 acres—one farm, 27,000 acres, said to 
be worth $30 per acre, and three pasture-fields 
containing respectively 8000, 3900, and 1900 
acres. His great crop is corn, all of which he 
consumes at home, and is thus able to market 
about $70,000 worth of cattle per year at New 
York. His stock on hand of horses, mules, 
hogs, and fat cattle, is said to be worth 


CaaPLaINs IN THE Aruy.—A contemporary 
publishes a list of fifty-five chaplains in the 
army,-whose denominations are stated as fol- 
lows:—10 Methodist, 7 Episcopalian, 7 Con- 
gregationalist, 7 Baptist, 3 Old-school Presby- 
terian, 2 New school Presbyterian, 2 Roman 
Catholic, 1 Reformed Presbyterian, 1 Reformed 
Dutch, 1 Lutheran, and 14 unknown. 


Destructive Fire ScHenectapy.—On 
Tuesday morning, 6th inst., a destructive fire 
occurred in Schenectady, New York, by which 
fifteen buildings and the old Dutch church 
were laid in ruins. The fire originated ina 
large brush heap lying against Mr. Otis 


‘Smith’s frame warehouse, and spread with 


frightful rapidity, throwing the citizens in the 
wildest state of excitement. A cry rose from 
a hundred throats that the Dutch church was 
on fire. All eyes were turned toward the old 
spire. A column of smoke was pouring from 
the latticed windows of the steeple, and in a 
few seconds a belt of flame was wreathing a 
scarlet line around the old clock. In their 
veneration for the sanctuary, people seemed 
to momentarily forget the danger that menaced 
private property, and thronged in hundreds 
around the paling of the church yard. Burst- 
ing through the gates, and vaulting over the 
fence, the yard was soon full of men, who 
could only empty the church, but could not 
save it. Cushions, books, papers, the chan- 
deliers, and the old Bible were saved, also the 
carpets, and even the pulpit. The loss on the 
ny is estimated at $16,000. Insurance, 


Quick Work.—The Schenectady Star says: 
On Tuesday, 6th inst., when the fire was 
threatening destruction to the whole city, a 
telegram was dispatched to Troy for a steam 
fire engine. Within thirteen minutes after 
the message was received, the Hugh Rankin 
was put on board a platform car, and started 
on its way; twenty-two minutes later, it was 
safely landed at Union street bridge, from 
whence it was dragged to the river, a distance 
of over one-third of a mile, and just fifty min- 
utes after the message was sent from the office 
in Schenectady, the engine was throwing a 
deluge of water upon the burning mass, 
through nine hundred and fifty feet of hose. 


RerorM In THE Army.—Great reforms, we 
are glad to learn, have been made in the 
army. Congress has closed all drinking sa- 
loons in the District. Spirituous liquors have 
been excluded from the army, and General 
Butler, at Fortress Monroe, has commenced 
the work of temperance by banishing them 
from his own table. The disorderly soldiers 
who were allowed to infest Washington and 
Alexandria, have been put under arrest, and 
reduced to discipline. No additional regula- 
tion, as far as we learn, has been made in 
regard to Sunday, but this, we trust, will not 
be long wanting. 


Diep or Wounpvs.—Captain James K. Lee, 
of the Second Virginia Regiment, wounded at 
the battle of Bull Run, died at Manassas. 
The body was to be brought to Richmond, 
and there interred. Second Lieutenant Wil- 
lie Preston Mangum, Company B, of the Sixth 
North Carolina Regiment, also died of the in- 
juries received in the late battle at Manassas. 
Lieutenant Mangum was a son of ex-Senator 
Willie P. Mangum, of North Carolina, and, 
according to the Despatch, was a man of bril- 
liant promise, and an officer of rare tact and 
ability. He wasonly saved from instant death 
by a Bible in his pocket, which broke the force 
of the ball. 


Caances Seconp Cavatry.—The next 
Army register will exhibit more changes in 
the officers of the Second Cavalry than in 
any other regiment. Its Colonel, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and Majors were all from the South, 
and have all resigned, we believe. A. S. 
Johnston, R. A. Lee, W. T. Hardee, the three 
first names mentioned in the regiment’s record, 
are now among the most prominent Confederate 
officers, while the organizer of it, Jefferson 
Davis, ranks even them in the Confederate 
service. Van Dorn, too, belonged to the 
Second, which has done more active duty at 
the seat of war since its return from Texas, 
than any mounted regiment in the service of 
the United States. 


Hon. Henry Kinc.—This gentleman, who 
died in-Allentown, Pennsylvania, last week, 
was the brother of T. Butler King, of Georgia, 
now an agent for the Southern Confederacy in 
Europe. They were born in Hampden county, 
Massachusetts. Henry King was, member of 
Congress from 1831 to 1835. To him is due 
the entire renovation of that shameful system 


of favouritism which appointed the cadets at 


West Point in the proportion of four fifths 


= 


from the South, and the remainder from the 
larger Northern cities, and the equal distribu- 
tion among all our districts of a patronage 
which has even now proven only too partially 
distributed for the safety of a nation whose 
pampered children are in arms against her. 


_ Prince Napouson.—Prince Napoleon has 
visited the army of Beau at Manassas 
me He was received with much respect, 
and returned to Washington city the same 
evening. He has since returned to New York 
city, where his steam yacht is lying. 


Comp.etion oF THE Capirot.—aA strong force 
of workmen is ordered, by the President, to 
be put upon the Capitol building, and contin- 
ued until it is completed. 


Cauaut at Last.—Jerry Cowden, a notori- 
ous character, who, by marvellously skillful 
forgeries, has abstracted from the banks of 
the principal cities the sum of from $30,000 
to $40,000, has temporarily run the length of 
his tether. He was captured in New York on 
Saturday last. As an utterer of counterfeit 
money, Cowden had no superior. He was an 
aristocrat in his profession. 


Reverse.—William H. Randall, for four- 
teen years identified with the history and 
growth of St. Paul, Minnesota, and at one 
time owning real estate in and near the city 
valued at $1,000,000, died at St. Paul, on the 
30th ult., a poor man. The financial difficul- 
ties of 1357 wrecked him beyond recovery. 


Lost at Sea.—The ship Edwin Forrest, 
which sailed for China in August, 1860, hav- 
ing on board, among others, the Rev. Mr. 
Watkins and wife, missionaries of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, is reported lost at sea. 
Oaly one boat’s crew is said to be saved. 


A VatvuaBte Retic.—Governor Olden has 
received from the Department of State, at 
Washington, per express, a curiously shaped 
box, which, upon opening, was found to con- 
tain the original patent granted by George III. 
of England to William Franklin, the first 
Governor of New Jersey. It is written on 
three sheets of parchment, about two feet by 
two feet seven inches in size, with the larger 


portion of a seal of solid wax attached, which 


measures about six inches in diameter, by 8 
half inch thick. On each side of the seal are 
English devices. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The Europa and Persia steamers bring our latest 
advices from Europe, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Commons, on the 25th ult., Sir 
C. Wood made some financial explanations rela- 
tive to India, and asked for discretionary power to 
borrow five millions sterling for railway purposes. 
He believed, at the end of the present year, the 
Indian expenditures and income would be bal- 
anced. He said the Government had evinced 
great anxiety to develop the resources of India as 
a cotton-producing country. He believed the re- 
sult would be that, ultimately, England would be 
rendered independent of America for cotton, [his 
year the supply of cotton from India would be 
about 300,000 bales, more than ever before. 

In the House of Commons, on the 26th ult. 
Mr. Buxton called attention to the increase of the 
Cuba slave trade, and the importance of supple- 
menting the exertions of the naval force on the 
African coast by other measures, especially by the 
reappointment of a Consul at Mozambique. A 
general debate ensued, in which the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s free emigratia@n schemes were denounced, 
some of the members cofitending that the introduc- 
tion of coolies into the French colonies might be- 
come worse than the slave trade. Mr. Gregory 
hoped the Emperor would now co-operate with 
England in putting down the slave trade. Recent 
events in America would, he trusted, prevent 
American capital from being embarked in the 
nefarious traffic. Mr. Hope said the slave trade 
would continue until it was made unprofitable. 
He suggested a differential duty on slave-grown 
sugar. Lord Palmerston said nothing but the pro- 
gress of public opinion in other nations could de- 
stroy the traffic; but he regarded the public opinion 
of France as having of late considerably retro- 
graded. The Government was desirous of stop- 
ping the French system of coolie trade in disguise; 
but the only alternative wa the granting of facili- 
ties for the coolie emigration, which would be car- 
ried out as an experiment, under the most approved 
regulations. He regretted the Government was 
not more successful in inducing the United States 
to take more stringent measures to put down the 
traffic, which is chiefly carried on by American 
vessels. He did not think a Consul at Mozambique 
would do much good, but the proposition was 
worthy of consideration. The subject was then 
dropped. 

Parliament was expected to be prorogued on the 
6th of August. 

A Cabinet Council was held at Osborne on the 


changes were accomplished, viz:—Sir G. C. Lewis 
to the War Department; Sir George Grey, Secre- 
tary for Home Affairs; Mn Cardwell, Chancellor 
for the Duchy of Lancaster. Sir Robert Peel, the 
new Secretary for Ireland, was sworn in as Privy 
Councillor. 


= ult., at which the contemplated ministerial 


FRANCE, 


The Paris papers are busily discussing Lord 
John Russell’s speech against the annexation of 
the Island of Sardinia to France. The Moniteur 
continues silent. The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times says that it was rumoured that there 
was a notion of trying England with the bait of 
Sicily, for her connivance at the annexation of Sar- 
dinia, whenever the proper moment comes, and 
probably a hint of the kind will soon be thrown 
out in some Paris journal. 

The Emperor was expected to proceed from 
Vichy direct to Chalons Camp. 

The treaty of commerce between France and 
the German Zollverein is to be signed immedi- 
ately. 

ITALY. 


A protest by the people, against the French oc-. 
cupation of Rome, was receiving a vast number of 
signatures throughout Italy. A central Bourbon 
Committee has been discovered in Naples, and 
Prince Montemelletto has been arrested. It is 
rumoured that the Duke of Popoli, and others of 
high rank, are compromised. The Bourbon Com- 
mittee was presided over by Monsignore Cient- 
tempts, who was also discovered at Posillippo. 
He and five accomplices had been arrested. Cial- 
dini had ordered the troops to shoot only those in- 
surgents taken with arms in their hands. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Dr. Farrar, Vice-President, and for several years 
President of Switzerland, died on the 25th ult. 
The National Council had agreed to the resolution 
of the Council of States, in favour of the construc- 
tion of military roads over the Alps. 


SWEDEN, 


The King of Sweden has gone to Gottenberg. 
It is ramoured he will afterwards visit London and 
Paris, 

AUSTRIA. 


An imperial decree dissolves the Diet of Austria 
on account of its refusal to send a representation to 
the Council of the Empire. The same decree 
orders new elections for the Diet. A stormy dis- 
cussion on nationalities occurred in the lower House 
of Reichsrath on the 26th ult. All the members, 
except three, quitted the Chambers, reserving to 
themselves the right of expressing their views on 
a future occasion. 

TURKEY. 


The Sultan continues to effect reforms. The 
Levant Herald has been suspended for two months, 
in consequence of a complaint from the French 


Embassy. 
INDIA. 


The China mails have been telegraphed. Af- 
fairs were tranquil in Pekin and Japan. 

Singapore, June 21.— An earthquake on the 
Island of Simo caused great devastation. Seven 
hundred and eighty eight persons perished. 


Married. 


In Philadelphia, on the evening of the 25th 
ult., by the v. Joseph D. Smith, Mr. Joun 
CHarLes Patwer to Miss Jane Love, both of 
Philadelphia. 

At New Brighton, Pennsylvania, on the eve- 
ning of the 8th inst., by the Rev. B. C. Critchlow, 
the Rev. W. A. Hooper, of Birmingham, Penn- 
sylvania, to Miss Eunice H. Critcatow, of New 
Brighton, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

By the Rev. J. W. White, on the 6th inst., Mr. 
Frank R. Sterrett, of Lake City, Minnesota, to 
Miss Satuiz M. Hawn, of Kishacoquillas Valley, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. D. H. French, the 
Rev. J. L. Poux, of Princess Anne, Maryland, to 
Miss Mary Witson, daughter of T. McK. Wilson, 
Esq., of Canonsburg, Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

In Manayunk, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday 
evening, the 7th inst., by the Rev. A. Culver, Mr. 
Freperick Wouir to Miss Mary 
both of Manayunk. 


On Thureday, April 25th, by the Rev. J. M. 
Crawford, of Peachbottom, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
James Carr to Miss Racnuet A. Famous; on Sab- 
bath, July 14th, Mr. Epwarp Les Gover to Miss 
Kitrry Ann Suits, all of Harford county, Mary- 
land. On Wednesday, the 7th inst., Mr. Wituiam 


J. Sommers to Miss Margaret J. McLavea.in, 


both of York county, Pennsylvania. 
T. Tasomas to Mrs. 


both of North Wales. 


Also, Mr. 
ARGARET RoZeEkTsS, 


Obituary. 


[4 Odituaries over three lines to im advance, 
conte for esery line, mine words 10 line.) 


Died, at Lamington, Somerset county, New Jer- 
sey, on the 4th inst, GEORGE T. BLAKE, M.D., 
of Elizabeth, New Jersey, aged forty-one years. 
Died, in Indianapolis, Indiana, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 30th, suddenly, of congestion vf the 
brain, JAMES ALVORD, infant son of the Rev. 
DAVID and MARY A. STEVENSON, aged 
seven months and twenty-three days. 

Died, on the 2d inst., at the residence of his 
son-in-law, William Cushing, +» at Genesee, 
New York, WILLIAM J. BAKEWELL, of Pitts. 
burgh, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Died, in New Castle county, Delaware, on Tues- 
day, July 23d, CARRIE M., you t child of 
FERDINAND and MARY J. JANVIER, aged 
twenty months and seventeen days. “ He shall 
gers the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 

is m.” 


Mr. UPTON REID died at his residence, in 
Harford county, Maryland, on July 17, aged 
eighty-one years and two months. He was the 
sixth of nine children of Clotworthy Reid and 
Mary Alexander, of County Antrim, Ireland. His 
mother died when he was five years of age, and 
his father when thirteen. He came to this coun- 
try when very young. For some years he lived 
near the Yellow Springs, in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania; but for more than forty, within a mile 
of where he died. Since 1831 I have known him 
most intimately, and will only say what all who 
knew him would witness, that a more correct and 
upright man I have never known. About that 
time, when on a voluntary agency for the Young 
Men’s Bible Society, I learned that there was a 
Sabbath-school at the Franklinville Factory, in 
Baltimore county. I visited it, and found two 
men in charge, Mr. James Mahool and Mr. Upton 
Reid, the one the manager, the other the atore- 
keeper of the Company. On addressing the chil- 
dren, these two gentlemen proposed that I should 
hold a meeting, and take up a collection for the 
Society, which I did, amounting to considerably 
more than was given by any of the churches in 
the two counties. Mr. Mahool had been educated 
a Presbyterian. Mr. Reid’s parents were Presby- 
terians, but nearly all his life he had been out of 
the way of Presbyterian influence. From that 
Bible Society meeting and conversation originated 
the measures which afterwards resulted in regular 
Presbyterian preaching in the school-house, the 
organization of a church, and the subsequent 
building of a very neat and comfortable church. 
Neither of these men were members of the 
church; but they regularly kept up their Sab- 
bath-school, and did their utmost to benefit the 
children in the factory and neighbourhood. They 
were both very decided temperance men, when 
drinking was the custom, and setting liquor be- 
fore visitors was universal. They were looked 
upon with contempt by the neighbourhood, and 
many of these church members and officers; but 
God spared them, and blessed their efforts, until 
they almost entirely revolutionized the habits, and 
gave the moral tone and character to that commu- 
nity. They became decided Presbyterians. In 1837 
or 38, when a church was organized, Mr. Mahool 
was received as a member, and elected a ruling 
elder. Some years after, Mr. Reid joined the 
church. They both contributed, according to 
their ability, to all its interests, and the general 
objects of berievolence. So cordial and harmoni- 
ous were they in their views 4nd feelings, that 
when you saw one, and had his mind or promise, 
you could be certain of the other. They ———s 
stood side by side in 7 ae work. Thoug 
both were of very decided character, with great 
energy in working and carrying out their plans, 
and in different vie srg yet there was such 
a oneness of feeling, that they would confer and 
consult with each other on almost every thing 
they did. Until the death of Mr. Mahool, you 
would scarcely ever hear the name of one men- 
tioned without the other. Like David and Jona- 
than, they were truly “lovely and pleasant in 
their lives.” Though divided by death a few 
years, Mr. Reid continued in the same humble, 
unostentatious, but kind and constant discharge 
of duty, deeply interested in and anxious about 
the little church, in connection with which they 
both had so much comfort and pleasure, and 
through which they had been instruments of do- 
ing so much good. Their deaths have been a 
fearful loss to thatchurch. For the last few years 
of the life of Mr. Reid, he felt as if it was the 
main thing for which he had to live. But God 


to keep it, and raise up help. No one but a 
preacher, who has laboured in new places, com- 
mencing new enterprises among strangers, where 
every thing was discouraging, and denominational 
opposition was added to prevalent indifference, 
can appreciate the comfort, satisfaction, and en- 
couragement, which one or two faithful, decided, 
hearty, cordial, and reliable men or women can be. 
The woman that constrained Elisha to turn in 
and eat bread, and made a little chamber for him, 
when he passed that way, — comforted and 
encouraged the prophet. r. Reid never suf- 
fered a preacher who came to preach from a dis- 
tance, or any strange preacher, to go away from 
the church, when preaching in h's neighbour- 
hood, without seeing that he and his horse were 
provided for, or without endeavouring to make 
them comfortable. These may appear little 
things to those who are always in their houses, 
or within reach of them; but to a minister who 
has for days and weeks travelled among strangers, 
and received a salary which would not shoe and 
feed his horse, it is matter of great moment. The 
cordiality and sincerity which a mipister meets 
with in such a man, is like cold water to a 
thirsty soul. The Apostle Paul so oo gd appre- 
ciates these favours done to himself, and the 
Spirit of God by him designing to hold up the 
example for instruction in all times, has recorded 
the very names of the persons who so helped him. 
At his death, no man in the county was more 
highly esteemed. For that event he had looked 
for several years. When it came, there was all 
the calmness and simplicity of the true Chris- 
tian; while every one that knew him felt his 
worthiness as a man. The language of his heart 
and lips was, a sinner seeking pardon only in the 
blood of Jesus. I designed simply to announce 
the death of Mr. Reid; but having known him in 
all his connection with the little church at Frank- 
linville, it seemed unbecoming to speak of him 
without mentioning the name of Mr. Mahool. I 
write of them to encourage those to do good who 
are not members of churches. I write to shame 
many who are members, and who have long been 
members of the Church, and who yet never try 
to do wef thing for the glory of God, the advance- 
ment of his kingdom, and the welfare of their 
fellow-men. The Rev. Dr. John Breckinridge 
used often to urge upon those who were not 


under the assurance that he that watereth should 
himself be watered op and those who sought 
to do good to the souls of others, God would do 
good to their souls. As proof of this, the Sabbath- 
school of his church had but one preying Chris- 
tian man in it, and yet nearly every teacher con- 
nected, while teaching, was brought in and be- 
came decided Christians. In the case of these 
two men, God fulfilled that Scripture. . They 
laboured to do good. God blessed their labours 
to many of the young in their school. He gave 
them a church: gathered them into it; made it 
their joy to attend upon all its interests; added 
also to its numbers, and has left it to perpetuate 
the precious principles which they endeavoured 
to plant. ay God give us many more such 
men in our destitute places, and among our feeble 
churches. 


Bag es HALL.—Under this name a private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment ofa 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most approved 
plan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
its inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful pest of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. 
Managers.—John Bell, M. D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
son, M.D., Samuel Henry Dickson, M.D., Herman 
Cope, ~— Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, Esq., 
Francis Tete, _ Morton McMichael, Esq., Rev. 
William P: Breed, Rev. John Jenkins, D.D. 
For particulars apply to the subscriber, 
IVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. . 
_Sep 8—ly 


Hotices, 


UNION SERVICES.—The Second, Seventh, 
and Tenth Presbyterian churches of the city of 
Philadelphia will worship together in the services 
of the Sabbath during July and August, and the 
first Sabbath of September. The Rev. Charles W. 
Shields, D.D. will preach on the third and fourth 
Sabbaths of August, and on the first Sabbath of 
September, in the Second Church, at half-past ten 
o’clock, A.M., and in the Seventh Church at eight 
o’clock, P. M., the Tenth Church being closed. 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. George Denham, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
will preach in the Scots Presbyterian church, 
Spruce above Third street, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath), 18th inst., at half-past ten 
o’clock, A. M., and four o’clock, P. M. 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The. 
Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., will preach in the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street below 
Sixth, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) morn- 
ing, 18th inst., at half-past ten o’clock. 


WEST SPRUCE STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—Dr. Cornell will preach in the West 
Spruce Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 18th inst., at half- 
past ten o’clock. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, Eighth and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will be open for 
public worship, at half-past ten o’clock, every 
Sabbath during the summer. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 


be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 
PRESBYTERY OF I0WA.—The Presbytery 
of Iowa stands a*journed to meet in Evangelical 
St. Peter’s Church on Tuesday, September 10, at 


seven o'clock, Stated Clerk. 


RESBYTERY OF CEDAR.—The Presbytery 
of Cedar will meet at Marion, on Tuesday, the 


who gave it to them, and them to it, is able } 


Christians to engage in every Christian work, | 


can make it convenient to attend are invited to, 
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ART IV.—REBELLION RECORD. — With 
fine Steel Portraits of Goneral Lyon 

General John A. Dix. Price 50 cents. 

Also, Parts I, II. III., each 50 cents, 

systematic, and properly digested History o ps 

gen Secession Rebellion, containing "aul the 
uments, Speeches, Messages, Secession Ordi- 


nances, Proclamations, Rumours, Incidents, Patri- 


otic Songs and Ballads, ther with hic: 
accounts of the of both at the 
North and South. 
The Parts already issued are embellished with 
fine Steel Portraits of Generals Scott, An 
Fremont, Dix, Butler, Lyon, and Jeff. Davis. 
For sale by . 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

aug 17—3t 


ESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—A 
Four-story House, in the finest of 
Spruce street, west of Seventeenth, Philadelphia, 
is offered for Sale on Terms to suit the Times. It 
was built to Order, is nearly New, and provided 
with all the Modern Conveniences. e lot 
212 feet a and is supplied with Apricot, Nec- 
tarine, Peach, Pear, and Plumb trees, and 
a choice collection of Flowers. It is a most de- 
— and desirable Residence, and will be sold 
ea 


p- 
If not disposed of by sale, the above Property 
will be to Let, either vith or without the Furni- 


ture. Apply at No. 606 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 10—3t 


ENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1861.—A BStereo- 
scopic Picture of the General Assembly of 
1861. Handsomely Coloured Price 38 cents. 
Mailed free of 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 17—I1t 


AND KINDRED DISEASES. 
4 


Ninth Edition. By Dr. W. W. Haut, No. 
Irving Place, New York. $1. By Mail, $1.12. 
Contents paralleled: 


Turoat Ait, Broncaitis, ConsumPrTion. 
What is it? What is it? What is it? 
Causes. Causes. Causes. 
Symptoms. Symptoms. Symptoms. 

ow Got. ow Got. ow Got. 


Philosophy of. Philosophy of. Philosophy of. 
General History. General History. General Hi 
How todigtinguish one from the other. 
Principles of Treatment, Results, &c. 
aug 17—2t* 


AJOR-GENERAL McCLELLAN.—A very 
| fine Card Photograph of Major-General 
McClellan Price 25 cents. 

*,* Sent by mail free of wy 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 17—1t 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES A SITUATION 
as Teacher of English branches and Music. | 
Inquire of WALTER LOWRIE, Esq., 
aug 17—3t No. 23 Centrestreet, New Y 


ork. 
AWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY 
—At Lawrenceville, New Jersey.—The Win- 
ter Session will commence on Friday, the First 
Day of November next. 
Rev. C. W. NASSAU, D.D., Principal. 
aug 17—8t 


RIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY—Bridge- 
ton, New Jersey.—The next Session will open 
on September 4th, 1861, with a@ full Corps of 
highly competent Teachers. Terms for Board- 
ers, $150 per annum. Access to Bridgeton twice 
a day by the West Jersey Railroed. 
Circulars may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, or by addressing the Principal, 
Mars. M. C. SHEPPARD, 
aug 17—4t Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
LADY, WHO IS AN EXPERIENCED 
Teacher, a Member of the Presbyterian 
Church, and well qualified for giving Instruction 
in the Primary and higher English branches. and 
upon the Piano, desires a Situation in a Seminary, 
a Family, or a Select School. References ex- 
changed. Address “8S. D. B.,” 
Ebensburg, Cambria county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 17—3t* 


HE PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS IN 
THE PHILADELPHIA CITY INSTI- 
TUTE—North-east corner of Chestnut and Eigh- 
re-open on Monday, Septem- 

r 2, 

Circulars may be obtained at the School, or at 
William 8. & Alfred Martien’s Bookstore, No. 606 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

aug 17—8t® G. BARROWS, Principal. 


EV. JOHN C. BACKUS, D. D.—We have 
just published a very fine Card Photograph 
of the Rev. John C. Backus, D.D, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of 1861. Price 25 centa, 
*,* Sent by mail free of charge. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 17—It 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
FOR BOYS.—Ses- 


JERSEY.—A HOME 
sions begin on the First bes emsagg: of A 
and Last Wednesday of January. The Classi 


De ent is under the care of the Rev. Taouas 
W. Carrent, formerly Princi of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and. 


converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
language. The School Premises contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-ground, 
and Garden. 

Terms.—$125 De Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the s of Ministers. 

For Circulars, address 
Rav. J. P. HUGHES, Princ‘pai, 


f September, at eleven o’clock, A. M: 


« 


aug 17—13t® - 
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edited-with Historical 


interont, The Letters of Calvin, to which 
is attached, after remaining 
semany years locked up from public inspection, 
vaihisen thoronghly explored under the indefati- 


va 

of a gentleman in New York being pledged to the 
of Publication, it purchased the 
right icatiom, and proceeded to complete the 


a: It must be regarded as a singular 
the great Genevan Reformer should, in 
familiar and interesting correspondence, which 
much light on his personal character 
end the stirring events of his time, be first made 
Known tothe world through the American press. 
Dr. Bonuet deserves much commendation for his 
zealots, laborious, and we may well say, almost 
unfewarded diligence in preparing the letters for 
publigatios. The fourth volume is the completion 
Of-the work, and to it has been added a very co- 
index of the four volumes, prepared by the 

v. Dr. Blackwood, of Philadelphia. 

Tus Prrentu’s Procness. In two volumes. 
Pregbyterian Board of Publication, 1861. 32mo, 
pp. 192 and 192. 

"Tile fi a capital little ‘book, in which the main 
parts.of Bunyan’s Pilgrim are given very much in 
the author’s own words. Old and young nay read 
it with untiring interest. It is not spoiled by an 
dffected attempt to make it childish. 


Haavan.y Warcuworps; or, Promises and Coun- 
Presbyterian 


“tersighs. By L. B. J. san Board of 
Publication. 12mo, pp. 125. 
“Under a particular arrangement some of the 


of Scripture are placed in separate sec- 
nth their respective countersigns and proofs, 
ad @ach accompanied by a choice selection of 
poetry, The design, when understood and care- 
filly pondered, will commend itself to the Chris- 
tian reader, and make the daily reading profitable. 


Tas Gosrst Minxtetrry; in a Series of Letters from 
‘a Fattier to his Sons. By the Rev. William S. 
“White, D.D., Lexington, Virginia. Presbyterian 
Bodrd 6f Publication, 1861. 18mo, pp. 204. 
“The Letters are divided into two parts, the first 
addressed | 
aview tothe ministry, and the second to a son 
after licénsyre as a preacher of the gospel. They 
are both earnest and practical, and just such as 
might be supposed to be suggested to the mind of 
a pious and intelligent father when corresponding 
ith beloved sons in such interesting circumstances. 
Ne most cordially commend them to the notice of 
theological students and licentfates. 


Tus Woxpzarct Lawr; or, Light for the Darkest 
Path. © Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1861. 
"18mo, pp. 239. 

Haxey Borner; or, A Talk about Angels. By 
Mrs. C. A. Bradshaw. Presbyterian Board of 

- Publication, 1861. 18mo, pp. 129. 

Mapatiws; or, The Lost Bracelet. By the author 
of Little Flora, &c. Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, 1861. 18mo, pp. 100. 

+» These-recent issues of the Board are designed 

for juvenile readers and Sabbath-school libraries. 

They aré written in an easy and good style, with 

sufficient incidents to render them attractive, and 

are prettily illustrated. 

or Carram Hepisr Vicars, Ninety- 
seventh’ Regiment of the British Army. Abridged. 

18mo, pp. 136. 

A Szetcu or Sir Henry Have- 

Lock, K. C. B. By the Rev. William Brock. 
Abridged. 18mo, pp. 207. 


or Cartarx M. M. Hammonn, Rifle Bri- 
gade, who fell in the siege of Sebastopol at the 
age of thirty-one. Abridged. 18mo, pp. 184. 
These abridged memoirs of distinguished Chris- 
tian soldiers are very opportunely published at the 
present time, and might with great advantage be 
circulated among our soldiers now in camp, and 
expidsed All the Viciesitudes of war. They are 
fall ©f intérest. The books may be obtained at 
the American Tract Society’s Depot, 929 Chestnut 
street. 
At the same place may be had, in very small 
pocket volumes; “A True Story of Lucknow,” 
“The Soldiers and Jesus,” and “Soldiers’ Hymns.” 
While calling attention to books suitable for sol- 
diers, we would also mention the series of Tracts 
for Soldiers, published by the Presbyterian Board 


- of Publication, and an excellent little book entitled 


ous the special permi 


«The Soldier’s Friend,” by the Rev. John W. 
Dulles, and published by C. S. Luther, of Philadel- 
phia. Also, Dr. W. W. Hall’s well adapted little 
book, and very timely, entitled “Soldier-Health.” 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

Bearing on the great questions of the day, we 
notice by title, “ Letters of the Hon: Joseph Holt, 
Hon. ‘Edward Everett, and Commodore Charles 
Stewart on the Present Crisis;” “The War; its 
Origin, Purpose, and our Duty respecting it—a Ser- 
mon by the Rev. P. D. Oakey, Jamaica, Long 
Island ;” “The Scripture Doctrine of Civil Govern- 
ment applied to the Present Crisis, by the Rev. 
Rohert Watts, Philadelphia;” “A Vindication of 
the Minority in Opposition to the Resolutions of the 
General Assembly on the State of the Country, by 
the Rev. W. H. Hornblower.” 

We have received Hall's Journal of Health for 
August. Underwriters’ Annual Register. Ameri- 
can Journal of Insanity. Litteli’s Living Age, 
No. 891. 

From Leonard Scott & Co. of New York, we 


have the last numbers of the Edinburgh Review 


and Blackwood’s Magazine. Contents of the Edin- 
burgh:—1. Popular Education in England. 2. Lite- 
rary Remains of Albert Durer. 3.Carthage. 4. The 
Novels of Fernan Caballere. 5. Watson’s Life of 


Porson. 6. The Countess of Albany, the Last. 


Stuarts, and Alfieri. 7. Buckle’s Civilization in 
Spain and Scotland. 8. Du Chaillu’s Adventures 
in Equatorial Africa. 9. Church Reformation in 
Italy. 10. Count Cavour. 

Contents of Blackwood :—1. Hook’s Archbishops 
of Canterbury. 2. Judicial Puzzles—Spencer Cow- 
per’s Case. 3. The Farewell ofthe Seal. 4. Nor- 
man Sinclair: an Autobiography — Part XVII. 
5. The Book-Hunter again. . 6. The Orleans Mani- 
festo. 7. The Barbarism of Civilization. 8. The 
Demise of the Indian Army. 9. The Epic of the 
Budget. 10. The Disruption of the Union. 

We have received a Map of the Holy Land, 
representing it as it was divided among the twelve 
tribes by Joshua, and as the projector thinks it will 
be divided after the restoration of the Jews, accord- 
ing to the prophecy of Ezekiel, chaps. xiv., xIviii. 
There is also appended a view of the ground- 
work of the sanctuary which shall hereafter be 
built for divine worship, by the twelve tribes of 
Isracl. The author's idea, of course, is that of a 
literal restoration of the Jews, and the personal 
reign of Christ. The Map is sold by the Rev. Mr. 
Bonhomme, 1717 Addison street, Philadelphia. 


BRAZIL. 


A correspondent of the New York 
Observer, writing from Rio Janeiro, notices 
the total want of even a profession of 
religious belief among the mass of the peo- 

le:—‘To my mind, the most astonishing 
eature of the religious condition of Brazil 
is its almost total lack of all religion. 
Unless I am mistaken, Brazil is singular 
in this respect, even among the most 
thoroughly Roman Catholic nations. Not 
= has religion degenerated from being 
a thing of conviction to a mere habit, but 
it has become a habit to pay no attention to 
its outward forms. The number of church- 
goers is very small. Confession is falling 
into disuse. Priests are dissolute, and not 
unfrequently scoffers. A pure and universal 
indifference seems to zeiga. The extremity 
of the Pope has produced no public prayers, 
and Garibaldi and Cavour are heroes. It 
is said that no people can be without a 
religion; if so, few nations can be much 
more destitute than Brazil. There are 
rot occasions, however, which show 
he would be greatly deceived who 
imagined that their irreligion is like that 
which is found in Protestant countries. 
At times they become religious. One of 
times is the death. Then 
the priest is sure of employment and pay. 
absolution, the sacrament, 
extreme unction, are made the sources of 


trust io that hour, when all men would be 


religious if they could. 


 ‘Bighteen miles from Warsaw stands the 
: fortress in the world—a fortress 
with easemated aad bomb-proof barracks for 
40,000 men, and with a circumference of 
eleven miles. It is known as the Maolin, 
or the New Georgian; in Russian, Novo 
Giorgievsk. cin visit it with- 
of the Czar. 


3 was @ great enterprise, which has been 
meh accomplished, much to the credit of, 
the 


a son while pursuing his studies with | 


“PASSING 


O River of Time! how ceaselessly 

Thon flowest on to the boundless sea— 

Whether upon thy sunny tide 

1 The sweet spring blossoms drop and glide, 
Or whether the dreary snow- flakes only 


. | Fall in the winter cold and lonely— 


| Whether we wake or whether we sleep, 
Thou hasteth on to Eternity's deep. 


’T was long ago, in my life’s sweet May, 

My childhood silently floated away, 

I hear the noon-belis distantly chime _ 

| And youth glides by on the stream of time. 
My days, though sunny or overcast, 

Are stealing away to the changeless past; 

Bot T mark their flight with a smile of cheer, 

And not with‘a sigh or a falling tear. 


So often, so sadly, the people say, 

“Passing away! still passing away!” 

That the words have borrowed a pensive tone, 
And a shade of sadness not their own, 

And J fain would reclaim the notes again 
From their minor key on the lips of men, 

And make the refrain of my gladdest lay 
«Passing away! ever passing away!” 


For. what is the transient? and what will last 
What maketh its grave in the growing past? 
And what lives on in the deathless spheres 
Where naught corrupts by the rust of years? 
Doth time, who gathers our fairest flowers, 
Destroy no weeds in this world of ours? 
What rises victorious o'er dull decay? 

And what is that which is passing away? 


Our time is flying. The years sweep by 

Like flitting clouds in a breezy sky. 

But time is a drop of the boundless sea 

Of an infinite eternity. 

As our seas are spanned by the arching skies, 
*Neath the presence of God that ocean ligs, © 
And though tides may fall in life’s shallow bay, 
Eternity’s deep is not ebbing away. 


List to the words which the mourner saith, 

« The lives we have loved are lost in death.” 
O tell him that Jesus hath brought to light 

A life not subject to mortal blight. 

We are not bubbles that shine and break 

On the river of time in the great world’s wake. 
While immortality cannot decay 

Our real life is not passing away. 


The trivial things of this earthly life, 

Its petty cares, and its noise and strife; 

Its riches, that moth and rust can spoil; 

Its fretting troubles and fruitless toil; 

Its greater sorrows, its woes and pain; 

Its long despair, and its hope in vain; 

Its clouds of anguish and dark dismay ;— 
These are the things that are passing away. 


But the heart’s best treasures of faith and love, 
Bear the seal of deathlessness from above. 

While the summers flit over earth's green plain, 
The roses die and the thorns remain, 

But the heart’s sweet flowers know a better way, 
The blossoms live and the thorns decay; | 

And we know that-beyond heaven's crystal wall 
No thorn can grow and no sweet rose fall. 


While our Heavenly Father’s throne is sure, 
While eternal ages shall endure, 

We need not grieve for the joys of sense 

Which day after day are passing hence: 

Though the heavens depart, and this lower world 
Be taken away like a banner furled, 

Though the sun and the steady stars be gone, 

Our deathless happiness liveth on. 


As we climb heaven’s stairway, we need not grieve 
For the rich carved work of the step we leave, 
For brighter than all which has gone befvre 

Is the near approach to the Palace door. 

And O, the joy as we enter in! 

And find naught gone but the stain of sin, 

And know, as we look back over the way, 

That only the shadows were passing away! 


Dr. Livingstone’s African Expedition. 


The following interesting communication 
has just been received by Mr. William Lo- 
gan, Glasgow, Scotland, from Mr. Charles 
Livingstone, brother of Dr. Livingstone: 

Pioneer, off Johanna, (Comoro Islands), 
April 22d, 1861. 

My Dear Friend—We have been up the 
Rovuma about thirty miles inthe steamer. 
The appearance of the banks showed that it 
had fallen recently four or five feet, and 
while cutting wood on the 15th and 16th of 
March, it fell seven inches in twenty-four 
hours. This was rather a serious matter in 
an unknownriver. We had Bishop McKen- 
zie and one of his clergymen on board, and 
the others'were waiting at Johanna. We 
began to fear that if we proceeded much 
further up the river the Pioneer might be 
unable to get down again before the rainy 
season in December next, which would de- 
lay the missionary party nearly a whole year. 
So we determined to return to the sea at 
once, take them up the Shiré, and thence 
explore Nyassa and the Rovuma. 

e have great hopes that the Rovuma 
will be the pathinto the lake. The natives 
all say that it comes out of Nyassa, which 
is a month beyond the highest point. A 
few days further up than the Pioneer went, 
at the town of Donde, chief of the Makon- 
da, the river, they say, becomes narrow and 
very deep, flowing between high rocky 
banks. Some affirmed positively that a 
canoe could go up all the way, and into Ny- 
assa. The river bottom, like that of the 
Zambesi, appears to be a succession of great 
sand-banks. The main channel flows on 
one side of the sand-bank, then along its 
lower edge, and diagonally across the river. 
The channel, or Kivete, as the Zambesi 
canoe-men call it, is in general pretty well 
defined. In calm weather there is a con- 
stant boiling up of its water. With a light 
breeze, the Kivete assumes a peculiar ripple, 
and when a strong wind blows up stream its 
waves are larger than those of the other 
parts of the river, and a line of small break- 
ers marks the edge of the shallow bank just 
above the Kivete. 

The hippopotamus shows its sagacity, in 
selecting for its sleeping-place by day the 
lower end of the shallow sand-banks, near 
the middle of the river, with the deep Ki- 
vete close beside, into which it instantly 
plunges on the approach of danger. . 

The scenery on the Rovuma much sur- 
passes that on the lower Zambesi. In an 
hour after leaving the mangroves we enter a 
charming country, with a beautiful range 
of well-wooded hills on either side of the 
river. These ridges are, perhaps, two hun- 
dred and fifty fect high near the sea, becom- 
j ing higher as they stretch inland, until, 
about thirty miles from the coast, they at- 
tain an altitude of nearly a thousand feet. 

There is an abundance of the valuable 
woods, as ebony, the largest we have ever 
yet seen, and a hard, heavy wood resembling 
mahogany. We saw some fine species of 
the fustic dye-wood. A number of cultiva- 
ted patches appeared .on the tops of the 
hills, but the lovely savannahs, so admira- 
bly adapted for the sugar cane, were uncul- 
tivated. 

No produce, except perhaps slaves, ever 
goes down the noble river. The first man 
we met told us “he knew the English, had 
visited one of their ships; they were very 
good people—always had plenty of money, 
cloth, &c. to buy things with. They did 
not like the slave-trade, and he did not like 
it either, and had never engaged in it.” 
They are a blackguardly-looking set of half- 
caste Arabs near the coast, and reminded 
us of the slave-trading party we met at the 
foot of Lake Nyassa. We nearly got into a 
row with a large body of them, armed with 
muskets and spears. I went on shore with 
the Makololo to cut wood. The rascals, 
seeing us unarmed, became rather trouble- 
some, and, although we did our best to 
maintain good humour, began to hinder the 
work, some even attempting to take picces 
of wood from our men. Seeing that mat- 
ters were drawing to a crisis, I told the en- 
gineer to go on board for our revolvers, and 
the muskets of the Makololo. When the 
boat returned, the Makololo caught up their 
arms, and rammed down a full cartridge 
each. While seeing them pile their arms 
in order to proceed with their work, I heard 
a sudden rush, and looking round, saw a 
confused mass of tarbans, woolly heads, bare 
arms, &o. dashing through the long grass 
and up the hill-side, pursued by Mobita, 
one of our head men, who, with a boarding- 
pike, was making a Balaklava charge on 
them. Of course, I stopped him as soon as 
ible, and then all the Makololo burst 
into a loud and derisive laugh at the igno- 


‘minious flight of those who had been talking | 


so big but.a:few minutes before. We called 
the rascals back to get the goods which, 
owing tothe hurry of their de- 
parture, had been left behin Loaded re- 
volvers and the pluck of our men had an 
excellent effect. They were remarkably 
civil ever afterwards. The best way to 


{ avoid collision with the natives is always to 
| treat them fairly and honourably, and at the 


same time Jet them see that youare perfectly 
prepared to defend yourself, and resist any 
of their nonsense. The people improved as 
we got away from the coast, but were poor, 
and evidently oppressed by the Arab half- 
castes. Their language is similar to that of 
Senna and the Manganji people. 

. While getting ready for sea at the mouth 
of the river, the Bishop made his first per- 
sonal acquaintance with African fever. He 
worked very hard while we were in the 
river, and once, to our utter horror, gave a 
Rovuma alligator an opportunity (the like 
of which no alligator ever had cing | of 
immortalizing itself by devouring a live 
Bishop! Fortunately, the monster was not 
ambitious of such renown. 

On the day we put to sea all the Pioneer's 
crew, officers and men, except the two quar- 
termasters, were down with fever, and the 
Bishop, who soon recovered, and the origi- 
nal Zambesi Expedition—viz: Drs. Living- 
stone and Kirk, with myself, a leading sto- 
ker, and a sailor—had to steer, steam, keep 
watch, &c. until the others recovered. Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, are the fever 
months. 

In a few days we reached Mohilla, one 
of the Comoro Islands. This, like the others, 
is of volcanic origin, a mass of mountains 
and hills, frightfully scarred and furrowed, 
but covered with a dense green vegetation. 
The inhabitants are a mixed race of Arabs 
and their conquerors, the natives of Mada- 
gascar. The Queen, an intelligent lady, 
speaks French fluently. The inhabitants 
are Mahommedans. We were gratified to 


find schools in Fumboné, the capital, in 


which girls, as well as boys, were learning 
toread. The teacher is paid by the job— 
ten dollars for teaching a child to read. 
The clever ones, he said, learn to read in 
six months, but the dull ones take two years. 
Two French agents, who were formerly in 


| Madagascar, are now residing in the capital. 


The people are afraid of the French. One 
of the Queen’s councillors, who speaks tol- 
erable English, said, ‘‘ We see English man 
at Johanna. English man grow rich, Jo- 
hanna man growrich, all grow rich together, 
but ia Mayotta,” (one of the islands taken 
by the Frevch in 1842,) ‘Mayotta man 
work, work all day, and all poor. French 
no pay. All same here if French come.” 
They want an Englishman like Mr. Sunley, 
our Consul at Johanna, to come and live on 
their island. Excellent sugar cane grows, 
and abundance of rice, the dry kind, sweet 
potatoes, &c. They export rice, cattle, 
sheep, and goats. They are a sober race, 
as appears from the remarks of one of our 
quartermasters, an old man-of-war’s man, 
who went on shore one afternoon, ‘ Well, 
it’s the first place I ever was in where I 
could not buy grog. I’ve been on Sober 
Island—on two or three sober islands, and 
I could always manage to get some some- 
where; but here I could not get a drop for 
either love or money.” 


Yours, CHARLES LIVINGSTONE 


APPLES. 


There is scarcely an article of vegetable 
food more widely useful, or more universally 
loved, than the apple. Why every farmer 
in the nation bas not an apple orchard, 
wherever trees will grow at all, is one of the 
mysteries. Let every family lay in from 
one to ten or more barrels, and it will be to 
them the most economical investment in 
the whole range of culinaries. A raw mel- 
low apple is digested in an hour and a half; 
while boiled cabbage requires five hours. 
The most healthful dessert that can be 
placed on the table is a baked apple. If 
taken freely at breakfast, with course bread 
and butter, without meat or flesh of any 
kind, it has an admirable effect upon the 
geaeral system; often removing constipa- 
tion, correcting acidities, and cooling off 
febrile conditions more effectually than the 
most approved medicines. If families could 
be induced to substitute the apple, sound, 
ripe and luscious, for the pies, cakes, can- 
dies and other sweetmeats, with which 
their children are too often indiscriminately 
stuffed, there would be a diminutign in the 
sum total of doctor’s bills in a single year 
sufficient to lay in a stock of this deli- 
cious fruit for a whole season’s use.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 


Major-General George B. McClellan. 


He was born in Philadelphia, December 
3, 1826. He graduated at West Point in 
the class of 1846. The following account 
of his military career will be read with 
great interest: 


Until the Mexican war, he had no oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself, and then 
for gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
battles of Contreras and Cherubusco, he 
was brevetted first lieutenant. For his 
gallant conduct at the battle of Molina del 
Rey, on September 8, 1847, he was offered 
a brevet captaincy, which he declined, but 
subsequently was advanced for like gallant- 
ry displayed in the battle of Chapultepec, 
and received the command of a company of 
5 miners, and pontooniers in May, 

848. 


At the close of the Mexican war he re- 
turned to West Point, where he remained 
on duty with the sappers and miners until 
1851. During this time he introduced the 
bayonet cxercise into the army, and trans- 
lated and adapted a manual, which has 
since become a text-book for the service. 
During the summer and fall of 1851 he su- 
perintended the construction of Fort Dela- 
ware, and in the succeeding spring was as- 
signed to duty in the expedition for the 
exploration of the Red River. Thence he 
was ordered to Texas, as senior engineer on 
the staff of General Persifer ¥. Smith, and 
was engaged for some months in surveying 
the rivers and harbours of that State. In 
1853 he was ordered to the Pacific coast, 
in command of the western division of the 
survey of the North Pacific railroad route. 

He returned to the East in 1854, on 
duty connected with the Pacific survey, and 
was engaged also in secret service to the 
West Indies. The next year he received a 
commission inthe first regiment of cavalry, 
and was appointed a mewber of the com- 
mission which went to the war in the Cri- 
mea and in northern Russia. Major 
McClellan’s report on the “Organization of 
European Armies and the Operations of the 
War’—a quarto volume, embodying the 
result of his observations in the Crimea— 
greatly enhanced his reputation as a scien- 
tific soldier. 3 

In January, 1857, weary of inaction, he 
resigned his position in the army to become 
Vice-president and engineer of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, which post he had held 
for three years, when he was offered and 
accepted the Presidency of the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad, of which he was also 
general superintendent. When our domes- 
tic troubles assumed formidable dimensions, 
Major McClellan’s services were at once 
called into requisition. He was offered and 
accepted the command of the Ohio forces. 
On May 14th, he received a commission as 
Major-General in the United States army, 
and the command of the department of 
Ohio, which comprises all the States of Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and Ohio, and that part of 
Virginia lying north of the Great Kanawha 
river and the Maryland line, with so much 
of Pennsylvania as lies west of a line drawa 
from the Maryland line to the northern 
corner of McKean county. 


The important post which he now occu- . 


‘than two or three hundred feet. 


—, 


—_— 


THE LONDON FOG. 


Now let me speak of the London fog. 
This is to be seen in London, and nowhere 
else. It is sui-generis, I believe they call 
it. Dickens, in his description of a London 
fog, has failed to convey any idea of its true 
and odious nature. It gets into your throat; 
it gets into your eyes; it is down in the 
cellar; it is up in the garret; if you shut 
the door, it comes shivering and co-o-0-old 
through the window [Laughter;] and if you 
shut the window, it comes yellow and smoky 
down the chimney. You can’t get it out. 
I remember, when speaking one day in 
1853, in Exeter Hall, of a sudden the fog 
came in, and before twenty minutes from 
the time we first saw it, I could not see the 
people in the gallery; and they said it was 
a queer sensation to hear somebody speaking 
somewhere, but to see him nowhere. [ Laugh- 
ter.] I have seen it standing, just like a 
wall, in the middle of the street, all bright- 
ness upon one side, and a thick fog upon 
the other. I have known the gas to be 
lighted up in one part of the city, while in 
another the people were congratulating 
themselves on the beautiful day. 

I have seen the fog so thick that I had 
to scuff with my fect to find the curbstone. 
Get under the lamp-post, and you can see no 
light—only a “glory.” As you go, how 
the mishaps of the morning are repeated on 
an exaggerated scale. Then come around 
you the boys with links or torches, erying— 
‘Ca penny a light,” and, if you won't give 
them a penny they will singe your trowsers 
for you. And when at last you get home 
you have little desire to venture out again 
in a London fog. 

It is said that the London fog is caused 
by the granite particles of dust arising from 
the traffic on the streets, and the million of 
bituminous coal fires, the smoky matter of 
which mingles with the vapour from the 
river and the city. When the barometer 
rises, it will ascend and perhaps wholly dis- 
appear. But these fogs never rise more 
They 
come principally in November, and are sel- 
dom seen after February.—John B. Gough’s 
Lecture on London. 


AN ARAB NEWSPAPER. 


Mr. Charles Wells writes to the London 
Athenecum, describing an Arabic newspaper, 
published at Beirut: 

‘This journal, (of which, by the kind- 


ness of the Royal Asiatic Society, I have 


the number of the 7th of June now 
before me) is a weekly newspaper, which, 
in imitation of its European contemporaries, 
styles itself (siyast, edebi, muttejeri) politi- 
cal, moral, and commercial, and is about 
the size of one of our local papers. In the 
number of last month, for example, there 
were articles on the Warlike Preparation in 
Europe, the American War, the Warsaw 
Massacres, &c., which, though weak com- 


pared to the articles in our newspapers, 


indicate a great step in advance. There is 
seen, under the head ‘“‘ Home Intelligence,” 
an account of the withdrawal of the French 
troops from Syria; and in one of the pre- 
vious numbers a description of an asylum 
lately established for the widows and or- 
phans of the sufferers in the massacres, and 
the Pasha’s visit to it. The translation of 
the proclamation of the American President 
is also to be found in the number of the 
30th of May. On the whole, the publica- 
tion is exceedingly creditable, and may 
become a great instrument of civilization. 
The fact that it has been established four 
years speaks much for the possibility of in- 
troducing such Anglo-Oriental productions. 


CAMPBELL AND BRODGHAM. 


A pleasant story, gossips the London Athe- 
nzum, has long been current in the House 
of Lords and the Inns of Court that Lord 
Chancellor Brougham would never die for 
fear that Lord Campbell would write his 
life. Lord Campbell was made to answer 
this jest that he would write Lord Broug- 
ham’s life whether he died or not. Lord 
Brougham is said to have retaliated in 
black and white; so that, while the author 
of the “Statesmen of the Reign of George 
the Third” is said to have a life of Lord 
Campbell in his desk, the author of the 
‘‘ Lives of the Chancellors’ is said to have 
had in his desk a Life of Lord Brougham. 
Time will show; for whatever has been 
written by either will in all probability be 
one day given to the public. 


POISONS AND ANTIDOTES. 


It not unfrequently happens that serious 
and distressing results are occasioned by 
the accidental employment of poison, and 
it occurred to us that we might possibly do 
a service to some of our readers by present- 
ing them with a brief and compendious list 
of the more common poisons and the reme- 
dies for them, most likely to be close at 
hand. | 

Acids.—These cause great heat, and sen- 
sation of burning pain, from the mouth 
down tothe stomach. Remedies—magnesia, 
soda, pearlash, or soap, dissolved in water; 
then use stomach pump or emetics. 

Alkalies,—Best remedy is vinegar. 

Ammonia.—Remedy—lemon juice or 
vinegar, afterwards milk and water or flax- 
seed tea. 

Alcohol.—First cleanse out the stomach, 


‘by an emetic, then dash cold water on the 


head, and give ammonia (spirits of harts- 
horn.) 

Arsenic.—Remedies—in the first place 
evacuate the stomach, then give the white 
of eggs, lime water, or chalk and water, 
charcoal and the preparations of iron, par- 
ticularly hydrate. 

Lead.—White lead and sugar of lead. 
Remedies—alum, cathartic, such as castor 
oil and epsom salts, especially. 

Charcoal.—In poisons by carbonic gas, 
remove the patient to open air, dash cold 
water on the head and body, and stimulate 
nostrils and lungs by hartshorn, at the same 
time rubbing the chest briskly. 

Corrosive Sublimate.—Give white of 
eggs freshly mixed with water, or give 
wheat flour and water, or soap and water 
freely. 

Creosote.—White of eggs and the eme- 
tics. | 

Belladonna, or Night Ienbane.—Give 
emetics, and then plenty of vinegar and 
water or lemonade. : 

Mushrooms, when poisonous.—Give eme- 
tics and then plenty of vinegar and water, 
with doses of ether if handy. : 

Nitrate of Silver, (lunar caustic).—Give 
a strong solution of common salt and then 
emetics. 

Opium.—First give a strong emetic of 
mustard and water, then strong coffee and 
acid drinks; dash cold water on the head. 

Laudanum.—Same as opium. 

‘ Nux Vomica.—First emetics, then bran- 

y- 
Oxalic Acid.—Frequently mistaken for 
epsom salts. Remedies—chalk, magnesia, 
or soap and water, and other soothing 
drinks. 

Prussic Acid.—When there is time, 
administer chlorine in the shape of soda or 
lime. Hot brandy and water. Hartshorn 
and turpentine are also useful. 

Snake Bites, &c.—Apply immediately 
strong hartshorn, and take it internally, 
also give sweet oil and stimulants freely— 
apply a ligature tight above the part bitten, 
and then apply a cupping-glass. 

Tobacco.—First an emetic, then astrin- 
gent tea, then stimulants. 

Tartar Emetic.—Give large doses of tea 


k. 

Verdigris.—Plenty of white of eggs and 
water. 
_ White Vitriol.—Give the patient plen 
of milk and water. en 

In almost all cases of poisoning, emetics 
are highly useful, and of those, one of the 
very best, because most prompt and ready, 
is the common mustard flour or powder, a 
tea-spoonful of which, stirred up in warm 
water, may be given every five or ten min- 
utes, until free vomiting can be obtained. 

Emetics and warm demulcent drinks, 
such as milk and water, flax-seed or slip- 
pery elm tea, chalk water, &c., should be 
administered without delay. The subse- 
quent management of the case will, of 
course, be left to a physician—Hart/ford 
Times. 


Farm any Garden, 


Cur Hay ror Mitco Cows.— 
A writer in the Dairy Farmer is of the 
opinion that for milch cows, clover hay 
should be cut as soon as it fairly begins to 
bloom. It contains then, he says, ‘‘a greater 
per centage of starch, gum, sugar, and fat, 
especially yellow fat ;—after it has passed 
the bloom, it has a greater per centage of 
flesh-forming material, along with woody 
fibre and mineral matter.”’ The former 
gives more of fatness, the latter more mus- 
cle—hence later cut clover is best for work- 
ing horses. Experiments prove the supe- 
rior value of early cut hay for laying on fat, 
or increasing the milk product of cows or 
ewes with lambs, and it is found that it is 
better to begin haying even before the grass 
gets its full growth, than to delay long after 
blooming. 

PRODUCTIVENESS OF Fowis.—A French 
journal states, that experiments to ascertain 
the comparative productiveness of the dif- 
ferent breeds of poultry, were made last 
spring in the Zoological Gardens of the 
Bois de Boulogne. The number of eggs 
laid by the fowls in that establishment has 
been immense, and the sale of them pro- 
duced in April the sum of 3083 francs. It 
appears that the Asiatic breeds of Nankin 
and Brahmapootra are the best layers; the 
French Crevecoours come next; the Hou- 
dans third; the La Fleche fourth; and 
after them the Dorkings and a Dutch breed. 
The Nankins and Brahmapootras are also 
remarkably precocious, and according to 
some breeders, they begin laying in Feb- 
ruary, and keep on almost to the end of the 
year. 

How Swiss CHEeEsE 1s Mapr.—The 
manner in which Swiss peasants combine to 
carry on cheese-making by their united 
efforts, deserves to be noted. Each parish 
in Switzerland hires a man, generally from 
the district of Gruyere, in the canton of 
Freyburg, to take care of the herd and 
make the cheese; one cheeseman, one press- 
man or assistant, and one cowherd, are con- 
sidered necessary for every forty cows. The 
owners of the cows get credit in a book for 
the quantity of milk given by each cow 
daily. The cheeseman and his assistants 
milk the cows, put the milk all together, 
and make cheese of it; and at the end of 


of cheese proportionable to the quantity of 
milk his cows have delivered. By this co- 
operative plan, instead of small-sized, un- 
marketable cheeses, which each owner could 
produce out of his three or four cows’ milk, 
he has the same weight in large, marketable 
cheeses, superior in quality, because made 
by people who attend to no other business. 
The cheeseman and his assistants are paid 
so much per head of the cows in money or 
in cheese; or sometimes they hire the cows, 
and pay the owners in money or cheese. A 
similar system exists in the French Jura. 


DeEstrRoyINna CANADA THISTLES.—Pro- 
fessor Barkman has been giving his views 
concerning this pest through the Jrish Far- 
mer’s Gazette, and we condense therefrom. 
The Professor says:—This plant, as all our 
farmers know, is very difficult to eradicate, 
on account of the very succulent subterra- 
nean stem, called by botanists rhizoma. 
From the well known fact of the increase of 
this plant by means of the underground 
growth, the cultivator often concludes that 
it is only propagated in this way, and 
Curtis, the author of Flora Londinensis, 
entertained the same opinion. However, as 
we had reason to suspect some fallacy in 
this, we collected some seeds, and planted ten 
in a pot, every one of which germinated. 


We are therefore of the opinion, that the 


Canada thistle is annually produced from 
seeds to an enormous extent; but so small 
is its first year’s growth above the ground 
as hardly to attract notice; while the under- 
ground growth is preparing small buds 


year. It happens fortunately, that much of 
the seed of this plant is eaten by a weevil, 
and that which arrives at perfection is a 
favourite of small birds, and particularly of 
the finches. To destroy thistles of this kind 
in a meadow, we should take care never to 
let: the leaves, which are the lungs of the 
plant, have time for their growth; as soon 
as we see them we should trample them 
under foot, or hammer the young buds to 
bits, with something like the old ‘clod 
beetle,” the object being to bruise them, 
which is better than cutting them with a 
sharp instrument, as every gardener knows 
that clean wounds heal more readily than 
contused ones. If this be continued with 
the thistles, the stem will gradually die. 


Hay.—lIn pitching hay on a 
load, either from the winrow or from cocks, 
a@ man will pitch much easier and much 
faster, to take about as much as he can lift 
right up, without an extra effort. Some 
men will thrust into a forkful as large as 
they can move, and stick one end of their 
fork-handle into the ground, and tug, and 
lift, and exhaust themselves, enough to have 
pitched more than three times as much as 
they do really pitch.— Country Gentleman. 


INCREASING THE S1zE or Fruits.— 
Among nursery-men and others, a great 
mania has existed for a few years past, for 
multiplying almost indefinitely the varieties 
of their fruits, without sufficiently bearing 
in mind the importance of improving the 
varieties which they already possess. Pro- 
fessor Dubreuil calls attention to this subject 
in a French horticultural journal. We con- 
dense some of the operations which he sug- 
gests, whereby the size of fruits may be 
increased :—1. Grafting the trees on a weak 
species of stock—for instance, the pear on 
the quince. 2. Pruning, so as to deprive 
the tree of a certain portion of its shoots. 
By this means the sap which would have 
been absorbed by the parts cut off, goes to 
increase the size of fruit. Summer prun- 
ing, which has for its object the removal of 
a large number of shoots by dis-budding 
and pinching, has the same effect. 3. Let 
the bearing shoots be as short as possible, 
and in immediate connection with the main 
branches. Fruit growing on the stem is 
always larger than that situated at the ex- 
tremities of long, slender branches. 4. Thin- 
ning out the fruit when too numerous. 
). Shortening the principal branches at the 
winter pruning, and checking in the sum- 
mer the vigorous shoots. 6. Supporting the 
fruits, so that their weight may not become 
astrain upon the foot-stalk. 7. Moderating 
the amount of evaporation from the fruit. 
Fruits covered by leaves, are larger than 
those on the same tree not shaded. It is 
necessary, however, in order that shading 
may not affect the quality of the fruit, to 
expose it when full grown to the direct 
action of the sun. (To diminished evapora- 
tion must be attributed the considerable 
increase of size which always takes place in 
fruit introduced into bottles soon after it is 
set—the mouth of the bottle being closed 
over the portion of the branch, from the 
dry action of the air, and constantly sur- 
rounded with a moist, warm atmosphere, 
which keeps the epidermis pliable, and 


stimulates the growth of the tissues.) 


the season each owner receives the weight | 


which make a complete colony the second 


THE WASP AND THE BEE. 


BY JANE TAYLOR. 


A wasp met a bee that was just buzzing by, 
And he said, « Little cousin, can you tell me why 
‘You are loved so much better by people than I? 


« My back shines as bright and as yellow as gold, 
And my shape is most elegant, too, to behold; 
Yet nobody likes me for that, I am told.” 


«Ah! cousin,” the bee said, “‘tis all very true; 
But if I bad half as much mischief to do, 
Indeed they would love me no better than you. © 


“You have a fine shape and a delicate wing; 
They own you are handsome, but then there’s one 
thing 

They cannot put up with, and that is your sting. 

« My coat is quite homely and plain as you see, 
Yet nobody ever is angry with me, 

Becayse I’m an humble and innocent bee.” 


From this little story let people beware; 
Because, like the wasp, if ill natured they are, 
They will never be loved, if they're ever so fair. 


FIGHTING AND FORBEARING. 

There was a couple of boys playing at mar- 
bles, and several, as is usual, were looking on 
to see how the game went, and it went very 
peaceably foratime. At last, 

‘You cheat,” burst from one. 

“You lie!” cried the other. 

‘Tell me I lie?” cried the first with an an- 
gry scowl. 

‘‘Call me a cheat?” rejoined the second. 
‘Call me a cheat again, and you take that,” 
doubling up his fist in the other boy’s face. 

‘“‘Get out,” cried the first, jumping up in a 
passion, “or I’ll pitch into you.” 

And pitch into each other they did, like a 
couple of bulldogs. It was a regular fight, 
until one got a bloody nose, and the other was 
kicked over into the dirt. | 

Did the fight settle any thing? No. Did 
it clear up the character of either? No. It 
soiled and tore their clothes, and what was 
much worse, it smutched their hearts with 
great black and blue spots of resentment, ha- 
tred,-anger, and a mixture of ugly feeling to- 
wards each other for a long while after. 

And that is about all that is ever gained by 

fighting. It settles nothing that could not be 
better settled by kind words. It clears up no 
body’s character. It does not satisfy justice, 
or decide the merits of acase. One may indeed 
beat; but the wrong side is as likely to beat as 
the right side, if it has fist enough. 
- The storm the other afternoon drove the 
children to the piazza, where a simple game 
took the place of more active sports. The 
moves went briskly on, when Henry cried an- 
grily: 

“You are cheating; you moved twice to my 
once.” | 

“No,” said Will Jones, “ that is fair; it was 
my move.” 

‘“’Tisn’t,” persisted Henry, his cheeks flush- 
ing. 

Will Jones asked the little girls who were 
standing by, but they had not minded. 
‘“‘Well,” said he, gently, “I thought I was 
fair. I meant to be, Henry, and I will take 
the move back, if you say so.” 

‘No, no,” cried Henry, quite pacified, and 
a little ashamed of his haste; ‘“‘no, no, make 
the move; you are right, I dare say.” 

And so this little breeze, which might have 
blown into a tempest, quickly spent itself, and 
the game went pleasantly on. 

It is as true now as in wise old Solomon’s 
time, that a “soft answer turneth away wrath.” 


CHILDREN. 


1. My son, bear the instruction of thy father 
and forsake not the law of thy mother: for 
they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy 
head, and chains about thy neck. 

2. A wise son maketh a glad father; but a 
foolish man despiseth his mother. 

3. A foolish son is a grief to his father, and 
bitterness to her that bare him. 

4, Whoso curseth his father or his mother, 
his lamp shall be put out in obscure darkness. 

5. Hearken unto thy father that begat thee, 
and despise not thy mother when she is old. 

6. The eye that mocketh at his father, and 
despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles 
shall eat it.— Solomon. 


I’M ALL SHINING NOW. 


A little girl, with eyes like blue forget-me- 
nots, and cheeks like June roses, was looking 
from the window of her city home, at the peo- 
ple who were trooping past in the pattering 
rain. Some of them had umbrellas, under 
whose shelter they walked along quite con- 
tentedly, others were trying to run between 
the drops, and others still, walked leisurely on, 
as though they were very wet already, and 
could not be much more so. 

But it was only an April shower, and even 
before the rain had stopped the sun came out, 
turning the falling drops todiamonds. ‘ Mam- 
ma, ’tis all shining now,” said little “‘ Birdie,” 
clapping her hands. 

By and by there was a storm inside the 
house, and rain was falling there too; but it 
was not like that out of doors, a beautiful 
shower that God sent; this was a naughty 
storm, for the clouds had gathered on little 
‘‘Birdie’s” face, and the rain was falling from 
her blue eyes, and the roses had spread from 
her cheeks all over her face, till it looked very 
red and angry. | 

Mamma put the little girl down on a cricket, 
to sit till she felt better. For awhile the rain 
fell very fast, and the clouds were very dark, 
and the little face was very red; but by and 
by the sunshine crept back into one dimple, 
and staid there, and the eyes looked like for- 
get me-nots again—and then other dimples 
caught the sunshine, till the face grew sunny 
all over. | 

“Mamma,” she said, “may I getup? I’m 
all shining now.”— Child at Home. 


VERETT’S FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 
—The Great Issues Now Before the Country. 
An Oration by Edward Everett, Delivered at the 
New York Academy of Music July 4th, 1861. 
Price 15 cents, or eight copies for One Dollar. 
*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 27—3t 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 


SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wu. S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, — 
8. O. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake S8t., Chicago, IIL. 

feb 16—tf] 


EA BATHING, ATLANTIC CITY—LIGHT 

HOUSE COTTAGE—That well known and 

comfortable Home is now open for the Season, 

where no pains will be spared to make Guests 

happy. The best of Bathing—the nearest House 
to the Surf. 

Kept in strict Religious Order. NO BAR. 

june 29—10t* JONAH WOOTTON 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
J.8. DPORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 
has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 
Goods carefully packed for the 
forwarded. 


PHYSICIAN IN ONE OF THE MOST 
A desirable locations in Pennsylvania would 
like to exchange his Dwelling- house (an elegant 
Residence) and Practice with @ Physician in one 
of the Western or North-western States; or would 


sell, if preferred. 
For particulars address _ PHYSICIAN, 


country, and 
may ll—tf 


Box 1289, Philadelphia Post Office. 
july 27—4t* 


Colum. tea of America, 


A 
Stutes ica, A. D. 1861. With an Appendix 
and Alphabetical List of Clergymen. Pamphlet, 
8vo. 50 cents; or by mail, post-paid, 56 cents. 


For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
aug 10—3t 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 

ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartzs & Soxn—wNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
re gees Picture and Photograph Frames, and 

ii Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered ns _— purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarka ow prices. | 

| EARLE'S GALLERIES, 

No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


july 20—tf 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, FOR 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, No. 
495 Broapway, New Yorx.—Agencies in all 
Principal Cities and Towns in the United States.— 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 
are now Manufacturing, and have on exhibition 
at their Salesrooms, Machines making the Shuttle 
or Lock-stitch, of the same patterns and at the 
same prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the 
on of comparing the stitches of the two 
leading Machines, and exercising their own judg- 
ment as to their respective merits. This is the 
only Company that manufactures both kinds of 
Machines, and therefore the only one that can 
offer this privilege to the purchaser. 
“We speak from experience when we say tha 
after having tried all the rincipal Sewing Ma 
chines, we must accord to that of Grover & Baker 
the pre-eminence. Those indispensable features 
of sewing, strength, uniformity, and elasticity, all 
of which are brought out in this incomparable 
invention, make it the first Sewing Machine in 
the country. Others have their good points, but 
this combines all, and every character- 
istic necessary to make it most desirable.”—N. FY. 
Chris. Advocate and Journal. 

“The points we conceive most necessary and 
important to meet the wide range of requirements 
in a Machine for family sewing, we find more 
fully combined in the Grover & Baker, viz: 
extent of capacity, simplicity of construction, ease 
of management, advantage of using thread. from 
two spools without rewinding, strength of work, 
elasticity, durability and regularity of stitch, and 
quietness of movement. We therefore mark aw 
to the Grover & Baker.”— Report of Committee of 
Tennessee State Fair of 1860—also of St. Louis 
State Fair of 1860. feb 9—28t 


ASTORS -ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, TRY , &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort- 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
pressly for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
to be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


TJ ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


: SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 
july 20—tf AIR. 


AILY’S PATENT VENTILATED TRUSS 

FOR HERNIA.—The PAD is made of 
hard Rubber or Gutta Percha, weighs Half an 
Ounce, and is perforated so as to admit air to 
the ruptured part. and let off the perspiration 
without absorption, thus keeping the body pure 
and healthy. 
Persons suffering with HERNIA or RUPTURE 
can have my Ventilated Truss applied with the 
greatest care at my Private Rooms. 

BattmoreE, Md., July 17, 1860. 

Mr. W. F. Daily.—Dear Sir—You request my 
individual and professional experience in the use 
of your improved Ventilated Truss. 

Having been necessitated for the last ten years 
to wear a Truss for Inguinal Hernia, during 
which time I have worn Trusses made by the 
manufacturers of our principal cities, and for the 
last twelve months your own, I unhesitatingly 
give it the preference for applicability of purpose 
and comfort to any other. 

Those of my patients who have been fitted by 
you express their verve choice over every other 
they had previously applied. Respectfully, 

Joun C. 8. Monxur, M.D., 
Late Professor of Medicine, Washington University, 
Baltimore. 
ge=- Orders from a distance punctually at- 
tended to. Send for a Circular. 
W. F. DAILY, 
No. 162 North Ninth street, near Race, Philadel- 
phia; and No. 11 Light street, Baltimore. 
aug 10—3t* 


IBSONS’ STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 

MENT—No. 125 South Eleventh Street, 

near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 

Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 

tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 

Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 

All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 

the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 
valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 
say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 
Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing 
| J. 8. Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
anp UPHOLSTERY STORE—WNo. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. Goods at prices to suit the times. 
aug 10—ly 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES—LZighth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia —Central 
Presbyterian Sabbath-school Room.—Miss Eviza- 
BETH Burt will re-open her School for Young 
Ladies on Thursday, September 5. For Circulars 
containing full particulars and references, please 
apply at No. 1012 Cherry street, also at the 
Church. aug 10—4t 


ISS MARY E. THROPP WILL RE-OPEN 

her Boarding and Day-school for Young 
Ladies at No. 1924 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, 

on Monday, September 9th. Circulars containing 

full information to be bad on ea 

References.—Rev. William P. Breed, John 8. 

Hart, LL.D., Aubrey H. Smith, Esq., Hon. Robert 
C. Grier, Colonel J. B. Moorhead. aug 10—7t* 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY.—The Fall Session will commence 
September 3d. For terms of Boarding and Tuition 
see Catalogue. 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal. 
july 6—9t 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Miss Bonney and Miss Di.uAre will re- 
open their Boarding and Day-school on Wednes- 
day, September 11th, at No. 1615 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. june 15—17t 


GRADUATE OF A NEW ENGLAND 
College, experienced in teaching, and de- 
sirous of studying Medicine, wishes to teach a 
few hours daily in a Family or Institution. 
Address 
aug 3—3t Box 57, Palmyra, New York. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY—Frankford, 
Pennsylvania.—The next Session of this 
School will commence on the first Monday of 
September. 
Terms.—Boarding, with Tuition in the Eng- 
lish branches, $70 per Session of Five Months. 
For Circulars address the Principal, 
aug 3—4t Mrs. J. M. EDMONDS. 


XFORD FEMALE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 

OHIO.—Under the Care of the Synod of 
Cincinnati.—The next Session begins Septem- 
ber 1. The Buildings, Grounds, Teachers, and 
Course of Instruction, are of the first order. 
Parents will find this a Christian Home School 
for their Daughters. Oxford is famed for its 
health, and its Literary and Religious advan- 
tages. 


Terms.—For Boarding, Tuition, &c., in the 


College Course, per Session of Five 
ee $37.50 in advance. Music, &c., extra. 
Ministers’ Daughters and Teachers taken at 

d rates. 
&c., please address ; 
Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, President, 
aug 3—S8t 3 _ Oxford, Ohio. 


AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE— Thirty-Ninth and 

3) Market Streets, Philadelphia.—Professor E. D. 
SAUNDERS and CorTLanp Saunpers, Principals. 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William McKib- 
bin, Esq , of the Merchants’ Hotel, ee 
Hon. J. W. Forney, of “The Press;” Hon. N. B. 
Browne, Philadelphia; Rev. R. Westbrook, of the 
Sunday-school Union; Hon. J. W. Maynard, Wil- 


liamsport; J. Leisenring, + President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, all of whom have sons 


boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for seclusion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. 

7&3 The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who 
spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100; for 


{ charges. Payment in advance. 


ermanent Boarding Pupils, $133. No 
sep 1—tf 


Hon. Joseph Holt, the Hon. Edward 
Commodore Charles Stewart, on the 
Crisis. Price 15 cents, or eight 07 ge for $1. 

These master so full of 
historical interest, 


PAMPHLET.— Letters of the 
and 


Letters, permanent 
should be widely read, and 


The Letter of . Everett makes seme impor- 
tant revelations. He speaks from personal know- 
ledge, and his wide acquaintance with Southern 
leaders, and the position which he has held as a 
prominent advocate of Southern interests, give 
special significance to these disclosures, : 


e*e A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
july 20—3¢ 


HE PACIFIC EXPOSITOR.— PROSECTUS 
FOR THE THIRD VOLUME—By the 
Divine blessing, we.have been enabled to com- 
plete the second volume of this Magazine. And 
although it has not been all that we could have 
desired it to be, yet no work of our life has given 
us more satisfaction than this publication. La- 
bouring as we do with all our might in defence of 
religious freedom, and for free and independent 
discussion on all ee and to have the Bible 
truly understood, and read voluntarily and in a 
ming manner in all the families, and in all 
the churches, and in all the schools, and all the 
hospitals and asylums of the land; we have em- 
eae our pages in expounding the word of 
and in promoting what we deem to be soun 
views on education and religion. But while we 
thus labour to promote the study of God’s blessed 
word, we are not in favour any compulsory 
laws requiring the Bible to be read any where. 
We desire with all our heart that overy human 
being may come to tho knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures; but we belicve all religious service 
should be voluntary. We do not, therefore, wish 
the Legislature to interfere with the reading of 
the Biblo in our families, churches or schools, or 
where eise. 
HALL THE Expositor Be Sustainep? It is an 
independent, original, California monthly Jour- 
nal, both literary and religious, but it is especi- 
ally devoted to the expounding of the Holy Seri 
tures, and to the promotion of a liberal, thorough, 
Christian education. We thank our Heavenly 
Father for what has been done by the publication 
of this work during the past two years. Our 
gratitude is also due to our friends for encourage- 
ment and aid. They have acted nobly. They 
are an honour to our race. We are profoundly 


soberly pond 


thankful that we have met with their approba- 


tion in conducting this work. A few of our 
friends have, indeed, thought that our editorial 
labours were too much for our health. On the 
contrary, we assure them, such labours are a posi- 
tive pleasure. Nor are they any hindrance to our 
pulpit studies and pessees duties, but an advan- 
tage. are a to study and preparation 
for the pulpit; but the finances are not in our 
line, nor to our taste. We hope, therefore, to re- 
ceive such aid as will enable us to transfer the 
business department altogether into other hands. 
We ask you, will you sustain the itor ? 
We are striving to maintain it as an independent 
journal, to advocate a free press, freedom of 
speech and of opinion, and to advance piety with- 
out bigotry, and religion without fanaticism. 
“T am in the place where I am demanded of 
conscience to speak the truth, and therefore the 
truth I speak, impugn it whoso list.” —John Knoz, 
Tae Exrosiror, in our judgment, is a neces- 
sary institution. We cannot do without it. We 
shall do the best we can for the forthcoming vol- 
ume, Our terms are three dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. May we not expect you, every one who 
reads this Prospectus, to aid the work? 
2D Our acknowledgments are due to the Press 
for the almost unanimous courtesy with which 
they have treated the Expositor. 
W. A. SCOTT, Editor and jetor, 

aug 3—3t¢ San Francisco, California. 


PUBLICATIONS OF _ 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
DURING JULY, 1861. 


Tae Letrers or Catvin. Vol. IV. Con- 
taining a copious Index to all the Volumes, and 
completing this very valuable and interesting. 
work, by which will be preserved and trans- 
mitted to posterity many writings of the great 
Reformer, which perhaps had never otherwise 
seen the light. Price $1.30 per volume in black 
cloth, full sheep, or half calf. 


SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18mu0. ILLUSTRATED. 
Tae Wonperrut Lamp; or, Lieut FoR THE 
Darkest Pata. Pp. 239. Price 30 and 35 cents. 
Tae Lost Bracever. By the author of “ Little 
Flora,” “‘ James Haswell,” “Christmas at Home,” 
&c. Pp.100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 


Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
espondent., 


aug 3—5t Business Corr 
EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 
Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 
demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new atonted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in regard to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


for a Circular. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly*# West Troy, New York. 


perior ar- 
AX Coal for in lam 
or lubricating machine u any m 
this country, being by 
Joun K. WALLAcE, 
ae he offers for sale at the lowest market price 
a 


Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. _ jan 7—12m 


OR CAPE MAY AND NEW YORK— 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATUR.- 
DAYS, at 9% o’clock, A. M. 

New York and Philadelphia Steam Navigation 
Company’s Steamers DELAWARE, Captain Jobn- 
son, and BOSTON, Captain Crooker, will leave for 
Cape May and New York, from first Wharf below 
Spruce street, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 9% o’clock, A. M. 

turning, leave New York same days at 5 
o'clock, P. M. 

Returning. leave Cape May on Sundays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, at 8 o'clock, A. M. | 
Fare to Cape May, carriage hire included, $1.50 

season tickets, carriage hire extra, 

Steamers touch at New Castle going and re- 
turning. 

Freights for New York taken at low rates. 

JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agent, 
314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadel 
july 20—8t 


EADING FOR THE ARMY. 
SOLDIER’S CAMP LIBRARY. 
The American Tract Socrety of New York 
has just issued a beautiful Library, consisting of 
TwentTx-FIVE VotumEs, 18mo, at the low price 
of $3. Among which are— 
General Havelock, 
Captain Vicars, 
Captain Hammond, 
The Blue Flag, 
Young Man from Home. 


K EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very su 


New York, cabin, . » 
d 


Also, 

THE SOLDIER'S POCKET LIBRARY. 
Twenty-Five VoLuMES, 32mo, in flexible covers, 
containing— 

The Soldier's Text-Book, 
Soldier’s Hymns, 
The Soldiers and Jesus, - 
Who is on the Lord’s Side? 
Story of Lucknow, 
and other Works. $2. 
P _ Packages of suitable Tracts made up when 
esired. 
Tae Averitcan Tract Society has gratuitously 
furnished many hundreds of thousands of pages 
of tracts to the various regiments which have 
been organized here, or have passed through the 
city. Intemperance, the great foe of the soldier, 
has been met by a liberaal supply of temperance 
tracts. 
Persons wishing to forward either of the above 
Libraries to any friends in the camp will have 
their orders promptly executed by addressing 


H. N. THISSELL, 
District Secretary American Tract Society, 
aug 3—4t 


No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year when 
strictly in advance, . : 

No subscription received for a less term 

one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. 

Rates of Advertising. —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 


Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the agent, 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one } 

year, $45.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. | 
i” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$30.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.) 
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